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REMARKS 


OF MR. TAYLOR, OF N, YORK, 


In the House of Representatives, Feb'y. 17, 
on the proposed amendment in the Arkan- 
saw bill. 

In committee of the whole or 
the bill to erect Arkansaw into a 
separate territorial government, 
Mr. Smith, of Md. in the chair.— 
The amendment to prohibit the 
further introduction of slaves, and 
declaring their children, hereafter 
born in that territory, to be free, 
being under consideration— 

Mr. Tayrtor, of New-York, in 
rising, said he regretted being obli- 
ged to vote on this bill wiih so 
scanty information. The select 
committee which reported it, had 
laid on our table no statement of 
facts—no census shewing the differ- 
ent kinds of population in the ter- 
ritory, nor evén the aggregate of 
alldescriptions. The situation and 
condition of existing settlements are 
as little known. It, however, is 
generally understood that the cli- 
mate and soil are suited to the cnl- 
ture of wheat, corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco. The delegate from Mis- 
souri now informs me that the num- 
ber of inhabitants, exclusive of In- 
dians, may be estimated at 20,000, 
of which one-tenth are probably 
slaves. Mr. T. said he was un- 
willing to allow the introduction of 
any more slaves: it could not be 
necessary for agricultural purpo- 
ses. All the prod uctions before 





mentioned, could be erougnt per- 
fection, and raised in abundance, by 
freemen. Cotton and mas, foi 


exportation, had been ci iefly 
duced by the slave-holding states 
But, is it not reasonable, asked ° 
T. that at least one small porto 
our country, capable of grow: 
these staples, should be left ove. 
the enterprize and mdustry otf * 
North and East. Hesaw no eo 
reason why that portion of | 
union which he had the honour 
part, to represent, should be 
cluded from parti: Apating in ibis vo 
lnable species of agriculiure. + he: 
such would be the effect of allowing 
a free introducticn of slaves, he hac 
fully demonstrated to the commit- 
tee when the bill for the agmissio": 
of Missouri into the union was un- 
der consideration. Mr. I’. said it 
aust be evident from the present 
ratio of populaticn, as stated by the 
delegate from Missouri, that the ja. 
hour of the territery was pow per- 
forreed chiefiy Ly freemea. He 
hoped chis state of things mi igat wo: 
only continue, but in. 
therefore, could noi 
render labour diseraceft!--to cou 
nect if, in pubic sentiment, wh 
servility, and thereby Gegrage ibe 
condition of labouring men. 
The gentleman from Kentuc‘ 


(Mr. Ciay,) has asked, setu hii 
what the people of the Sou.n! 
done, that they are to be pr 


ed, and had expressed his < 


prove. tie, 


conser? ic 
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gret at the introduction of this 
amendment. We sir, said Mr. T.. 
do not proscribe them: we leave 
them in the full enjoyment of all 
their rights: we only forbid them 
to practice wrongs : we invite them 
to the territory in question, but we 
forbid their bringing into it a popu- 
lation which cannot but prove iis 
misfortune and curse ; a popula- 
tion which, if once introduced, will 
fasten like an incubus upon all its 
energies, and from which it can ne- 
ver be relieved. 

I regret, said Mr. T. the perti- 
nacity with which gentlemen main- 
tain their opposition. ‘To my mind 
the amendment is both reasonable 
aud necessary ; and, if the welfare 
of the territory were alone con- 
sulted, I should entertain no doubt 
of its adoption by an almost unani- 
mous vote. but other interests are 
to be protected; and it is said that, 
as the country was purchased with 
our common fund, it ought to enure 
to the common benefit. This, said 
Mr. T. may be considered a tru- 
ism ; but, unfortunately for the ar- 
gument of the gentleman who ad- 
duced it, it has no application to 
the case before us. Ifit were pro- 
poused that the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands in Arkansaw should be 
appropriated to the use of the com- 
monwealth of: Massachusetts, the 
objection would have weight. But, 
said Mr. T. nothing like it is con- 
templated. The money to arise 
from the sale of lands in that ter- 
ritory, as in all others, will go into 
the national treasury, and be ex- 
pended on national objects. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, 
ig Clay) has charged us, said 

r. T. with being under the influ- 


ence of negrophobia. Sir, he mis- 








took his mark. I thank God that 
the disease mentioned by that gen- 
tleman, is unknown to my consti- 
tuents ; and it is because I wish to 
exclude it from Arkansaw, that | 
have moved this amendment. But, 
Sir, the excitement which this mo- 
tion has produced too clearly she ws 
that the negrophobia does unhappt- 
ly prevail in another section of this 
country ; that it haunts its subjects 
in their dreams, and disturbs their 
waking hours. You, Sir, have 
lately seen its influence on one 
honourable gentleman, (Mr. Col- 
ston,) who considered the appear- 
ance of a black face in the gallery, 
pending yesterday’s discussion, of 
sufficient importance to justify a 
grave address to the committee, 
and an animated phillippic upon the 
impropriety of this debate. To 
such gentlemen it may be *“ a deli- 
cate subject ;”? but to me I confess 
itis not. In my estimation, said 
Mr. T. the delicacy of the subject 


is lost, and ought to be forgotten in 


its immense importance. ‘“ A de- 
licate subject!” in which is involv- 
ed the security and happiness ot 
unborn millions ; a subject too de- 
licate for discussion ! because our 
debate may be overheard by ane- 
gro inthe gallery. Sir, it is a sub- 
ject vastly important to my child- 
ren, and the children of my consti - 
tuents, who shall hereafteremigrate 
to Arkansaw ; and, while I have 
the honour of‘a seat on this floor, | 
will discuss it freely whenever pub- 
lic duty, in my judgment, requires 
it. 

The honourable Speaker, said 
Mr. Taylor, has asked if we wish to 
coop up our brethren of the slave- 
holding states, and prevent the ex- 
tension of their population and 
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wealth, Mr. Chairman, cast your 
eye on that map; survey the im- 
mense and fertile regions which 
stretch from the Sabine to Geor- 
gia ; count, if you can, the millions 
of rich acres in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, lying unculti- 
vated and waste. If gentlemen 
wish to disperse their slaves, here 
is an abundant opening. In all 
these states, new as they are, sla- 
very has already planted its roots 
too deep, I fear, to be ever eradi- 
cated. With this opening I hope 
gentlemen will be content. Let 
them not carry the pestilence be- 
yond the Mississippi, into a country 
where its existence, as yet, is but 
little known. Let them agree to 
the amendment, and every vestige 
of slavery will soon disappear from 
the territory in question. 

A gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Tyler,) has added his lamentations 
on the existence of slavery in this 
country to those of his colleagues 
who preceded him. He informed 
us, too, that the legislature of that 
state had paseed resolutions, now 
in this house, requesting the aid of 
Congress to mitigate itsevils. He 
nevertheless, took care to give no- 
tice that he too should vote against 
the exclusion of slavery from Ar- 
kansaw. It is not my province, 
said Mr. T. to question the consis- 
tency of any honourable member 
of this committee ; but certainly, 
Mr. Chairman, I should not have 
anticipated such a conclusion from 
the evidence before him. If Vir- 


ginia has found slavery an intolera- 
ble burden—-if she seek the aid of 
Congress to alleviate its evils, con- 
fessedly too great and too invete- 
rate for cure—if she deplore the 
policy by which it was introduced, 
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I should not have expected to find 
a representative from Virginia le- 
gislating for the prosperity of Ar- 
kansaw, and unwiliing to exclude 
it from that territory. 

Another gentleman from Virgin- 
ia, (Mr. H. Nelson,) has charged 
us with fighting behind a masked 
battery. He considers this amend- 
ment as an entering wedge to pre- 
pare the way for an attack by Con- 
gress on the property of masters in 
their slaves, in the several states. 
The charge is unfounded. We 
know too well the constitutional 
powers of this house, and the con- 
stitutional rights of the states, to 
entertain an idea of such flagrant 
usurpation. Nay, Sir, said Mr. T. 
we do not propose, even in this 
territory, over which we have full 
and undisputed sovereignty, to take 
from the master his property in a 
slave—so far from it, thatif it be 
fact that the labour ofslaves is there 
in demand, by prohibiting their fur- 
ther introduction into the territo- 
ry, that demand will be increased, 
and the value of such property now 
there, will be greatly enhanced.— 
The same gentleman, said Mr. T. 
has expressed an opinion that if our 
ancestors had maintained the doc- 
trine embraced in the amendment, 
the Federal Constitution would ne- 
ver have been formed, and he has 
thought proper to warn us, that if 
it be persisted in, the confederation 
will bedissolved. Has it then come 
to this? Is the preservation of our 
union made to depend on the ad- 
mission of slavery into a territory 
not belonging to the states when 
the constitution was adopted’? A 
territory purchased by Congress, 
and for which Congress are bound 
to legislate, with a faithful regard 
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to the public welfare. Are we to 
be terrified from doing our duty by 
threats of disunioa and dismember- 
ment? ifthe day ever arrive when 
the represeniauves of one section 
of the country shall legislate in this 
hall under the influence of threats 
from another, it will be high time 
for a disselution of the union. No, 
Sir, said Mr. T. that honourable 
gentleman greatly mistakes the 
people of this country, if he sup- 
pose this union—cemented by so 
strong interesis, necessary to all, 
and especially to the slave-holding 
states—consecrated by so much 
glorious achievement——sanctified 
by the blood of so many heroes— 
endeared by victories won with the 
exertions and treasures of all— 
that this union, the preservation of 
which is the first lesson of lisping 
infancy, and the last prayer of ex- 
piring- age—that this union can 
ever be destroyed or in the least 
impaired by promoting the cause 
of humanity and freedom in Ameri- 
ca. But, Sir, said Mr. T. the ho- 
nourable gentleman has mentioned 
a fact which shows how Virginia 
herself felt and acted on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in the Convention 
of 1787. It was, he informs us, a 
representative from Virginia who 
drew the ordinance excluding sla- 
very from the North West territo- 
ry. This, said Mr. T. was a noble 
act—worthy to immortalize the 
name of Grayson. Butalas! His 
zeal for the rights of man, his love 
for future generations, his active 
philanthropy and manly eloquence 
no longer animate this assembly. 
Would te God his mantle had fal- 
len on one of his successors. Then 
that successor, and not the humble 
individual who now addresses you, 








would have introduced this amend- 
ment to the consideration of the 
committee. He would have sup- 
ported it by eloquence so power- 
ful, by argument so unanswerable, 
by pathos so irresistible, that in- 
stead of the meagre majority for 
which I hope, it would be carried 
by the united voice of every mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. T. I too 
sensibly feel the value of your time 
to proceed in this discussion. _I 
have touched, but with the utmost 
brevity, the most prominent objec- 
tions which have been urged against 
the amendment: less I could not 
say in justice to myself—much 
more I ought to say in justice to 
the subject. “The general conside- 
rations which I had the honour to 
suggest, when in committee on the 
Missouri bill, are equally applica- 
ble on the present occasion. I will 
not repeat them—they are fresh in 
your recollection. May the future 
inhabitants of Arkansaw approve 
the decision we.shall now make— 
I askno more. Let their interests 
be our guide, and the further int 
troduction of slavery will not con- 
taminate their borders. 
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ADDRESS 
Of the Board of Managers of the 

American Colonization Society, to 

the Public. 

Tre period has arrived when 
the American Colonization Society 
is called to increased activity and 
extended operations. The atten- 
tion of the Society has hitherto been 
principally engaged in collecting 
and diffusing information. The in- 
formation thus collected is suffi- 
cient to satisfy every candid and 
judicious inquirer, that the estab- 
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lishment of a colony on the west 
coast of Africa is safe and practica- 
ble, and that it will be of great be- 
nefit both to this country and to 
Africa. We believe, likewise, that 
there isa debt of justice and of mo- 
ral obligation due from the people 
of this country to Africans, and their 
descendants in both continents, 
which can be discharged more sat- 
isfactorily and beneficially, to each, 
in this way, than ip any other. The 
Board of Managers, therefore, some 
iime since, came to the resolution 
vf commencing the colony as soon 
as funds could be procured, and 
the necessary arrangements made. 
The Board have since been engag- 
ed in preparatory measures for 
these arrangements, a brief state- 
ment of which it is proposed to lay 
before the public. Inthe number 
of circumstances which have since 
occurred to strengthen their hands 
and encourage their hearts, to ani- 
mate their zeal and quicken their 
diligence, they gratefully recog- 
nise the smiles of Providence on 
their humble efforts. 

It is already known to the pub- 
lic, that the Managers laid before 
Congress, at the last session, a 
great variety of documents, and 
other valuable information, rela- 
tive to the proposed colony and the 
slave trade, selections from which 
have been published by that body, 
with the Second Annual Report of 
the Society. The shortness of the 
session, and the mass of other im- 
portant business before Congress, 
did not leave sufficient time for the 
discussion and consideration of the 
question of colonization. At the 
close of the session, however, an 
important law passed. entitled ‘* An 
act in addition to the acts prohibi- 
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ting the slave trade.’ This law 
was zealously supported by the 
friends of the Society, and, shortly 
after its passage, a committee was 
appointed by the Board to wait on 
the President of the United States 
and the heads of departments, to 
tender the services of the Mana- 
gers in any way in which they might 
be useful in carrying it into effect. 
From the measures adopted by the 
Executive, itis probable, that there 
will be a number of captured Ne- 
groes to be provided for before the 
end of the year; and assurances 
having been given that,.if the So- 
ciety would procure a proper situa- 
tion in Africa, the captured Ne- 
groes should be put under its care, 
and be provided for at the public 
expense, the course to be pursued 
by the Board could no longer re- 
main doubtful. A number of free 
people of colour, in different parts 
of the United States, have already 
offered themselves for the colony. 
To select those best qualified to 
lay the foundation of this infant es- 
tablishment, the Managers feel is 
of the utmost importance to its fu- 
ture character and presperity. To 
aid in this and other important pre- 
paratory measures, the Board has 
appointed the Rev. William Meade, 
of Virginia, agent of the Society. 
To those who know Mr. Meade, 
the value of his labours and the im- 
portance of his pastoral services, 
this appointment will be one of the 
highest pledges which the Mana- 
gers can give to the public of the 
importance of the duties in which 
they are engaged, and of their zeal 
and perseverance in their dis- 
charge. 

The Managers have entered up- 
on these duties, and engaged iu 
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these measures, with an humble 
dependence upon Divine Previ- 
dence, and a firm reliance on the 
justice, humanity, and liberality of 
their fellow-citizens, that the ne- 
cessary pecuniary aid will be af- 
forded for the prosecution of their 
plans.. For the purpose of collect- 
ing funds, and of giving and pro- 
curing information, agents will be 
sent tothe different cities in the 
United States, and to such other 
places as willbe convenient. It is 
hoped that associations will be form- 
ed in different parts of the United 
States to aid the Society. Overso 
widely ‘extended a country much 
must be left to the voluntary exer- 
tions of the people. 

We have, however, now to.make 
a more pressing call for immediate 
relief and aid. A few days since, 
the Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
transmitted to the Board of Mana- 
gers an advertisement in a Georgia 
newspaper, offering for sale, on 
the 4th of May next, thirty or forty 
negroes, who had been introduced 
into the state in violation of the 
law prohiliting the slave trade. 
The law of Georgia, directing these 
sales, passed December 19th, 1817, 
and may be found in the appendix 
to the Second Annual Report of 
the Society, p. 91, letter 1. By 
the third section ef that law, it is 
provided, ‘* That if, previous to any 
sale of any such persons of colour, 
the Society for colonizing the free 
persons of colour, within the Unit- 
ed States, will undertake to trans- 
port them to Africa, or any other 
foreign place, which they may pro- 
cure asa colony for free persons 
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ef colour, at the sole expense of 








said Society, and shall likewise pay 
to his excellency the Governor all 
expenses incurred by the state 
since they have been captured and 
condemned, his excellency the go- 
vernor is authorized and requested 
to aid in promoting the benevolent 
views of said Society in such a 
manner as he may deem expedi- 
ent.” 

The Board unanimously deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the 
privilege contained in this law, ani 
to send an agent to Georgia to com- 
ply with the conditions, and to take 
charge of these unhappy victims 
of violence and fraud, for the pur- 
pose of returning them to their na- 
tive soil. Preperations are ma- 
king, with the aid of government, 
for a safe asylum, whe re they will 
be provided for and instructed till 
the colony can be prepared for their 
reception. Providence has thus 
enlarged the sphere of usefulness 
and the ‘field of exertion for the So- 
ciety. The managers are called 
to a more active duty, and an op- 
portunity is thus given to the pub- 
lic, in the cemmencement of our 


opperations, to test the sincerity of 


those expressions of detestation so 
frequently uttered against the slave 
trade, and of those professions of 
sympathy for the abused and op- 
pressed Africans. The call is urg- 
ent, the occasion pressing, the time 
short ; much is to be done in a few 
days, or these unhappy beings wilt 
be beyond our reach. It is sup- 
posed that about five thousand dol- 
lars may be required for this ob- 
ject, and, as there is not time to 
make personal application to indi- 
viduals, it is requested that the 
Auxiliary Societies and individuals 
favourable to the object, will make 
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immediate exertions to raise funds 
to enable the Board tocomply with 
the conditions of the Georgia law. 
Money collected for this purpose, 
and donations for the general ob- 
ject of Society may be forwarded 
to David English, cashier of the 
Union Bank of Georgetown, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Treasurer of 
the Society. 

We know that we commence our 
opperations and make this call ata 
time peculiarly embarrassing.— 
‘Times and seasons are in the hands 
of Him who doeth what seemeth 
him right, and can overrule all to 
our good. He who giveth for such 
objects, but lendgth to the Lord.— 
We have followed what we believe 
to be the openings of Providence. 
This time may be selected to try 
our faith, and test our sincerity.— 
‘The widow’s mite was more accept- 
able than the costly offerings of the 
great. Will not, then, the sacrifi- 
ces now made in a proper spirit, 
be more acceptable than the offer- 
ings from the overflowings of abun- 


dance ? 
By order of the Board of Managers, 


E. B. CALDWELL, Secretary. 
Jxo. Unperwoop, Rec’g. Sec’y. 


MURDER or Mr. THOMAS M’'CALL. 


Extract of a letter, giving an account of 
the murder of Mr. Tuomas M’Catt, of 
Indiana, formerly of this place, by three 
Delaware Indians. 


‘< Vincennes, March 24th, ‘1 
have the painful and melancholy 
task of informing you of the death 
of Thomas M’Call, on Sunday the 
2ist, about 1 o’clock, P. M. of a 
stab he received from three Dela- 
ware Indians, in his own house, 
about 9 o’clock at night on the 19th 
inst. 

‘The circumstances attending 
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this melancholy affair, given by 
himself, and a Mr. Lacey who liv- 
ed with him, are as follows : 

‘* After dark,three Delaware In- 
dians on their way from the settle- 
ment to their camps, called at his 
house, apparently somewhat intox- 
icated, after their entering the 
house, two of them drew their 
knives, and appeared inclined to 
do mischief. ‘Chey became pac:- 
fied, and asked for something te 
eat; it was given to them, and their 
horse fed ; they then requested to 
stay all night, which was refused, 
their camps being but two miles off 
-—they then went away, and after 
some time returned, and asked for 
fire ; it was given to them; they 
kindled it against the side of his 
house and went off:—the fire was 
watered out, and Mr. M’Call went 
to bed. After some time one of 
the Indians called at the door and 
requested to stay all night, stating 
that his other two companions had 
gone off; he was refused ; imme- 
diately the three attempted to 
break the door. Mr. M’Call sprang 
from his bed and called to his assis- 
tance Mr. Lacey, finding they 
would succeed in forcing the door, 
it being weak, and having but one 
hinge. Lacey being alarmed, was 
able to render but little assistance. 
Mr. M’Call looked for his gun, 
which not being able to get, he 
sprang to his axe, at which time he 
was attacked by two or three; he 
knocked one down and give an- 
other a severe blow :—during the 
scuffle Lacy had gone out with his 
wife and child. Mr. M’Call finding 
himself engaged withthe three, ex- 
tricated himself and got out of the 
house, though mortally wounded. 
He immediately ran two miles to 
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the nearest neighbour's house with 
no other clothing than his shirt and 
drawers, without hat or shoes, hav- 
ing to run through several frozen 
ponds and swamps. When he ar- 
tived, he was litterally covered 
with blood, and in two days died.— 
He was well acquainted with the 
Indians, and knew of no offence he 
had ever given them, or any other 
person. Having alargestock run- 
ning in the forest, he had at all 
times, both from interest and choice, 
treated them with friendship and 
hospitality. 

‘* A Doctor was sent for, but his 
wound was beyond the reach ofany 
surgical opperation—the knife en- 
tered between the second and third 
ribs, cut the stomach about two 
inches, and passed round towards 
the back.” 


“THE AMERICAN FARMER.” 


A weekly journal, bearing the 
above title, has appeared in Lal- 
timore. Its principal object ts to 
promote the best interest of the 
country, the advancement of its 
agriculture. It is conducted with 
taste and judgment, and the sulyects 
of which it treats occasionally elu- 
cidated by cuis. The American 
Farmer is 2lso a newspaper,giving 
the current events ofthe day. The 
farmer who owns but ten or twenty 
acrés of land, would find an adyan- 
iage from the perusal of this jour- 
nal, of ten fold the value of its cost. 
‘A principal portion (says the ed- 
itor in his prospectus) of each num- 
ber will be reserved to essays on 

riculture, grazing, the best prin- 
ciples of breeding tive stock, aud, in 
short, for observations on 2!) the 


branches of ruraid and domestic eco 
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we hes pertion for crigi- | 


nal and selected articles on miscel- 
laneous subjects, and a brief chro- 
nicle of passing events ; and, final- 
ly, the country subscriber may re- 
ly upon finding in each number 4 
correct account of the pricés of 
country produce and of the princi- 
pal articles in the common mar 

ket.” 


SALE OF OFFICES. 

From the Greenbush (Pa.) Gazette. 

The following opinion upon an 
interesting* case, was delivered by 
his honour Judge Young, at the 
late Kittanning court, and has been 
placed in our hands, by a gentic- 
man of the bar, for publication. 


Armstrong County—March Term, 1819 
The admin. 7 inn yy Sloan, dec. r 


The admin. of Guy Hiccox, dec. , 


This suit was instituted ona note 
of which the following is a copy : 

** For value received, | promise 
to pay James Sloan the sum of 
nies hundred dollars, lawful mo- 
rey of Pennsylvania, within two 
years from this date, on condition 
that | obtain the appointment to 
the office of Prothonotary, and the 
other offices in Armstrong county, 
now held by James Sloan ; he now 
having resigued in my favour. 

GUY HICCOX, 

Kittaning, Dec. 19, 1815.” © 

Defendant pleaded payment, with 
leave to set off, and give the spe- 
cial matter in evidence. 

One huadred and fity dellars were 
paid on account of the note. 

Youns, Presiient—to the jury : 

the main question is, whether 
the mute declared upon, which is 
npoo condition, dc. is founded up- 
on 2 good cons: eration or not. If 
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the consideration be illegal, the 
note 1s void—otherwise, the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to recover. Up- 
on abstract principles of honour, 
every man is bound by his engage- 
ment, when he derives a benefit 
from the person to whom the en- 
gagement is made, and no fraud in- 
tervenes. But howsoever obliga- 
tory sucha contract may be in point 
of honour, if it will be injurious to 
the public welfare in its conse- 
quences, it ought not to be enforc- 
ed by a legal remedy. It appears 
that James Sloan held certain of 
fices in this county, of a great pub- 
lic trust, which he resigned in fa- 
vour of Guy Hiccox, who, it may 
therefore be presumed, was ap- 
pointed to those offices, in conse- 
quence of the late Mr. Sloan’s spe- 
cial recommendation to the former 
Governor. Il have too good opin- 
ion of that gentleman, however I 
may have differed from him in po- 
litical principles, to believe he was 
made acquainted with this bargain. 
If he had, it may be fairly presum- 
ed the appointment of Mr. Hiccox 
would not have taken place. It 
would have been opening a door 
for the buying of public offices, in- 
compatible with public virtue, 
which when once generally cor- 
rupted, government, by whatever 
name it may be termed, becomes 
corrupt along with the community. 
In a government such as ours, 
founded upon public virtue, as it 
ought to be, the greatest care 
ought to be taken by the citizens 
to preserve it pure. This is pe- 
culiarly the province of those who 
administer the laws ; and we have 
therefore no hesitation in giving it 
as our opinion, that the contract in 
qitestion is contrary to the maxims 
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of a sound policy, and is therefore 
void at law. 

As to the recovery back of the 
250 dollars, it cannot be done. It 
is no set off; for that supposes an 
original legal contract. Your ver- 
dict ought, therefore, to be gene- 
rally for the defendant. 

Verdict for the defendant. 





General Jackson and suit arriv- 
ed at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 
25th ult. He was met by two eom- 
panies of cavalry, some miles from 
town, and by them escorted in. 
The next day a dinner was given 
him by the citizens. Vat. Intel. 





The Furnace of Oliver Evans, 
near Philadelphia, has been des- 
troyed by fire. 


AN ELECTIONEERING ADDRESS. 


FROM THE KENTUCKY LAUREL. 
A Declaration filed in the Laurel Office 
April 9, 1819. 


Mr. Spencer: Please inform the 
good people of Montgomery coun- 
ty that | am a candidate for the 
next General Assembly, and as 
they will naturally expect a*speci- 
men of my politics, do, sir, let them 
know that | am so much a Feder- 
alist that I wish the United States of 
North America to remain confed- 
erated agreeably to the federal con- 
stitution, and so much a Democrat 
that, should I be elected, | should 
wish the people to tell me directly 
and positively what they wished 
me to do, and [ would strain every 
nerve to do it. And as much has 
been said about the banking 
system, and as | suppose the banks 
will be made to answer some elec- 
tioneering purposes, perhaps even 
to compose the big string on which 
we shall harp, | do declare that I 











wish the United States’ Bank was 

a whirlpool, and having the Inde- 

pendent Banks completely within 

its vortex, engulph the whole of 
them and sink them down to the 
bottomless pit, from whence I think 
they came: and that the United 
States’ Bank would tread close on 
their heels as they entered the 
gate where the Devil himself stood 
appalled at the sight of his child, 
Sin. I do also declare, that the 
public, pressure occasioned by the 
scarcity of money and its paper 
represeitative, ought to be imme- 
diately relieved by the accumula- 
ted knowledge of our legislature, 
together with the instruction of 
their constituents, by the best pos- 
sible means in their power. And, 
as itis fashionable with people in 
my case, to saya good deal about 
the solicitations of their friends, I 
declare that my friends have never 
solicited me to offer for the legis- 

lature ; and if they now wish 
me to decline my poll, I would 
thank them to show their soli- 
citudes as soon as possible, as a 
state of suspense is but little better 
thana state of misery—and inas- 
much as | am now offering my ser- 
vice to the County of Montgomery 
as a law-maker, and as I don’t care 
to be the first to violate those laws 
already made, [ do declare that I 
will not give to any man either meat 
or drink or even chewing tobacco, 
in any considerable quantities, as a 
bribe to induce him to vote for me, 
and now, gentlemen, if you can 
elect me on those terms I will serve 


ou with pleasure, and further say- 
eth not. JAMES H. LANE. 


THE ONTARIO. 
We have succeeded in ascertain- 
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ing the following particulars, re- 
specting the late very interesting 
cruise of this national ship. ‘The 
commissioner of the vice king of 
Peru, who went in the Ontario to 
Valparaiso, having ascertained that 
the state of Chili would not treat 
with him, returned in the Ontario 
to Lima. From Lima the Ontario 
sailed for the North West Coast of 
America, and in 49 days she anchor- 
ed in 14 fathom water, off the river 
Columbia; of which each shore 
was taken possession, in the name 
of the United States of America. 
After watering at a Spanish set- 
tlement in California, the Ontario 
returned to Lima, where the offi- 
cers and crew were treated in the 
most hospitable manner. From 
Lima the Ontario sailed for Valpa- 
raiso. On her arrival, Lord Coch- 
rane manifested a disposition to in- 
sist upon the Ontario paying his 
ship the compliment of a salute. 


| To effect this, Lord Cochrane took 
measures to get his fleet, (the Chi- . 


lian fleet) consisting of three fri- 
gates and a sloop of war, to .pre- 
vent the sailing of the Ontario.— 
He stationed the San Martin, of 64 
guns, off the harbor, and a smaller 
vessel, of 20 guns, along side the 
Ontario. Notwithstanding all these 
preparations, the Ontario, took in 
her wood, water, and provisions, 
and, when ready, sailed, passing the 
San Martin ata distance of three 
fourths of a mile. She and the 
smaller vessel got under weigh im- 
mediately on perceiving the On- 
tario make sail. After about two 
hours, the Ontario had left the Chi- 
Jian ships about four miles astern, 
when they gave up the pursuit.— 
Democratic Press. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Mr. Brackenridge is preparing 
ior the press, a work, to be enti- 
tled ‘A voyage to South America.” 
The great interest the public takes 
in whatever relates to South Ame- 
rica, will ensure a rapid sale for 
this work, especially as it comes 
from the pen of a person already 
so well knownin the literary world. 





Mr. Robert Walsh, jun. is prepa- 
ring for the press, a history of the 
United States, ‘* with a particular 
view (says the National Intelligen- 
cer) to the refutation of the calum- 
nies and misrepresentations of Eu- 
ropean writers. 





Congress has appropriated 20,000 
acres of land for the support of a 
college in the Alabama terfitory— 
The land is estimated by a western 
paper, to be worth half a million 
of dollars ; at 6 percent. interest, 
the proceeds would yield a perpe- 
tual revenue of 30,000 dollars. 





By an official report, it appears 
that the total coinage at the mint 
of the United States, from the date 
of its establishment, up to the first 
day of the present year, was 
$15,549,456 06; and that the nett 
amount of charges, within the same 
period, including cost of lots, build- 
ing and machinery, was 516,000 
dollars 46 cents. 





Mr. John Wood, of Richmond, 
has been engaged by the executive 
of Virginia to make a topographi- 
cal survey of thestate. He is to 
complete it within five years, and 
to receive the sum of $40,000. 
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The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed a resolution on the 18th 
ult. highly approving the conduct 
of General Jackson in the late war 
against Great Britain, and also in 
the Seminole war.—Ayes, 56 :— 
nays, 26. 





C.S. Rafinesque, Botanist, of Phi- 
ladelphia, has addressed a letter to 
Doctor Mitchel, of New-York, on 
the subject of cultivating the tea 
plant in the United States. Mr. R. 
seems confident that the tea plant 
would thrive in these states, and 
preclude the necessity of future 
remittances of silver to the Last 
Indies. 





It is stated in the Newburyport 
Herald, that a man of the name of 
Buswell, lust his life in consequence 
of the prescription of a quack who 
called at his house. Mr. B. had 
been ill and not perfectly recover- 
ed of the jaundice. The empiric 
administered several portions of 
the herb commonly called eanetic 
weed. After the third dose, the 
Doctor gave Mr. B. a quantity of 
pearl-ash and’ red pepper. Mr. 
Buswell died that evening—the 
Doctor quickly absconded. 





Two boys died lately in Pennsyl- 
vania, in consequence of eating wild 
parsnips. : 





‘The number of vessels (says 
the Norfolk Beacon,) sailing under 
South American flags, that are con- 
tinually infracting the revenue laws 
by running into the several inlets 
of the Chesapeake, and eluding the 
vigilance of our revenue officers, 
should excite to increased exertion 
on their part, and calls loudly for 
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an augmentation of this species of 
force, by the government. 

By a law passed during the re- 
cent session of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, it is enacted that fhe 
charter of any bank, which will af- 
ter the first day of August next, re- 
fuse to redeem its notes with spe- 
cie, shall be torfeited. 





The subject of separating the 
district of Maine from Massachu- 
setts, is again revived, and will be 
brought before the legislature in 
June. 

Among the acts passed during 
the late session of the legislature of 
New-York, that which exonerates 
the late Governor ‘t ompkins from 
the foul charges made against him 
in respect to his accounts with the 
state, has given greai satisfaction 
to every good citizen. 








GENERAL JACKSON, 

General Jackson arrived at his residence 
on the 2nd of April, and on the 6th par- 
took of a public dinner to which he was 
invited by hisfellow citizens of Nashville. 
The Hon. Jolin Overton, delivered him 
an address in hehalf of the citizens, to 
which the General made the following re- 
ply :—Colum/ian. 


‘**[ tender to you, Sir, the gen- 
tlemen associated with you, and the 
citizens of-Nashville and its vicini- 
ty, in whose behalf [ have been 
addressed, my most sincere and 
grateful acknowledgements for the 
favourable sentiments expressed to- 
wards me, and the very kind and 
friendly welcome which you have 
given me, upon my return among 
you. This additional testimony of 
regard and friendship from my fel- 
low citizens, has afforded me the 
most heartfelt gratification, and has 
made a deep and lasting impression 
on my mind. 





Conscious of having, in every 
situation in which | have had the 
honour toact, honestly and zealous- 
ly exerted my best faculties to sup- 
port the rnghts and protect and ad- 
vance the interest of my country ; 
to have at any tune received such 
an expression of approbation from 
the citizens of my state—those 
best acquainted with me—many of 
whom have seen me in the most 
trying events of my life, and have 
partic ripated with me, in all the fa- 
tigues, privations and perils of war 
—would have afforded me high 
gratification. How much increas- 
ed then, must be the pleasure and 
gratification which I derive from 
this manifestation of your favoura- 
ble opinion, ata moment, when my 
reputation has been assailed in eve- 
ry manner which the most vindic- 
tive feelings could suggest-—when 
an investigation has been instituted 
not only into my public acts, but 
my private character, and without 
having had an opportunity afforded 
me, of being heard in my defence, 
have | been, by a committee of the 
Senate, at the close of their session, 
accused of conduct the most dis- 
graceful and pronounced guilty of 
having wished to involve my coun- 
try in a war, from personal merce- 
nary views—and this accusation un- 
supported by the least shadow of 
testimony. 

Here Sir, for the present will I 
let this unpleasant subject rest—my 
conduct having been approved by 
the President to whom alone I was 
responsible. I have no fear but 
my country will do me justice, and 
that the Senate, at their next ses- 
sion will correct the many untruths 
contained in the vindictive report, 
made by three of its members.” 
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IRELAND. 


Placed on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, it is my wish to notice, with 
freedom, but without prejudice, 
and with truth, the affairs and cur- 
rent events of Ireland. This in- 
tention will be essentially promo- 
ed, if Irishmen, residing in the 
United. States, will communicate 
to me such important events as 
may come to their knowledge. It 
is also requested that persons, re- 
siding in this city, and friendly to 
this establishment, will lend any 
Irish papers they may receive, 
which will be carefully returned 


after perusal. EpiTor. 


Tue French charter grants lib- 
erty to all kinds of Christian wor- 
ship, and also bestows civil quali- 
fications upon all Frenchmen: a- 
mong the counsellors of Louis the 
18th there is one Protestant. Such 


-is the effect of the French revolu- 


tion, and of the government of the 
exiled Prince, who pines in the 
dreary island of St. Helena. In 
Ireland four millions of Catholics 
are held ina degrading state of po- 
litical disqualification. Let the 
Anglo-government, that thus de- 
grades itself, look to France, and 
blush ; let the jailors of Longwood 
look to the royal prison at Windsor, 
and blush ; let Castlereagh, the de- 
generate son of Ireland, tremble at 
the approaching crisis, when be- 
fore that country’s tribunal, he will 
stand charged with his country’s 
ruin, and ‘the enslavement of ‘its 
children; let Wellington prepare 





to surrender the stars, garters and 
trophies, won in fighting against 
the rights of the people of Asia, 
and against liberty in Europe. The 
day of retribution is athand. The 
king of England has fallen over a 
chair and rendered one of his legs, 
for a time at least, useless ; the old 
man is on his last leg, or may al- 
ready have passed to another world 
—that event, if the king yet lives, 
cannot be distant, and, near as it mi 
still nearer may possibly be the 
day, when Castlereagh and Wel- 
lington will cease to rule. I claim 
not the celebrity of a prophet, but 
the times are marked—they are 
big with prognostication—* he that 
runs may read ;”’ the present gene- 
ration will not pass away, until the 
servants and minions of the British 
king will be arraigned before an 
accusing England, an accusing [re- 
land, an a@cusing India, an accus- 
ing America, an accusing France, 
an accusing Europe—an accusing 
worLtp. ‘The shades of Orr, of 
Byrne, of Bond, of Emmet, of the 
Sheares, of O’Quigley, of Tone, 
Fitzgerald, Bacon, and Esmond, 
will mingle with those of Tippoo 
Saib and his sons, with Haines, Ney 
and Labedoyere, to support the 
charges that will appear in volumi- 
nous detail against the accused.— 
The fires of Seringapatam, Copen- 
hagen and Washington, will throw 
a dreadful light on the history of 
the long reign of George the third. 
It would be a proof of magnani- 
mous courage, of exemplary pru- 
dence, in the Catholics of Ireland, 
were they to suspend their claims 
on a parliament that is not theirs, 
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and which will reject, and possibly 
with insult, their petition. Better 
would it be to wait the rise of 'ree- 
dom’s sun—already the day dawns 
—the twilight brightens; but the 
table of a mock parliament is al- 
ready covered with petitions for 
Catholic emancipation, and with 
counter petitions against it—eman- 
cipation will not, and cannot be 
granted by a legislature residing 
in England, and constituted as the 
imperial parliament is. It is due 
to the people of Ireland of every 
persuasion, to say, that no oppo- 
sition that can be called Jrish has 
appeared against the Catholic 
claim. The Corporation of Dub- 
lin represents not the city—it is 
bankrupt, and has been long con- 
temptible. The grand-juries, sum- 
moned by a sheriff appointed by 
the British minister, and too gene- 
rally composed of his minions, are 
not the people of Ireland, but its 
enemies, or the self-transported 
absentees, who return, by com- 
mand of their superiors to conduct 
the anti-Catholic campaign, during 
the assizes in the counties. Wm. 


Richardson, M. P. of Rich-Hill, C. | 


Brownlow, M. P. of Lurgan, Gen. 
Thomas Mulleneaux, of Castledil- 
lon, Maxwell Close, of Elmpark, 
Roger Hall, of Narrowwater, N. A. 
Cope, of Drumilly, W. Biacker,of 
Carrick, James Johnson, of Nappa, 
Thomas Verner, of Church-Hill, 
Acheson St. George, of Armagh, 
N. G. Johnston, of Woodpark, Jo- 
seph Atkinson, of Crowhill, Tho- 
mas Seaver, of Heath-hall, W. N. 
Thomson, of Newry, William Ir- 
win, of Mount Irwin, John Ogle, 
of Fatham, James Ford, of Mon- 
taghs, Robert Harden, of Clare, 
William Lofty, of Tandragee, John 


Trelund. 





Hardy, of Loughgall, John Winder, 
of Armagh; these are the names 
of the twenty-one grand jurors of 
the county of Armagh, who, at the 
late assizes of that place, petition- 
ed ‘‘ the right honourable and hon- 
ourable the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the united kingdom, 
in parliament assembled,”’ to pre- 
serve the constitution essentially 
Protestant. What time-servers 
these men are! Had the Ameri- 
can rebellion been put down by the 
mercenary Hessians, and the arch- 
rebel Washington gibbetted, the 
old word exclusively would yet be 
the fashion, and have been intro- 
duced into the Armagh petition, 


-hy those who were directed to draft 


that instrument. The children of 
these petitioners will yet take new 
names, and be without pedigree, 
rather than own their descent. I 
have penned their names, perhaps 
charity should have drawn a veil 
over their crimes. It is due to 
the Hon. H. Cawfield, brother to 
the Earl of Charlemont; and to 
George Ensor, Esq. of Ardress, to 
record their names, as being mem- 
bers of the grand jury, and having 
dissented from the petition. 

The soldiers of the barracks of 
Dublin, the very dregs of society, 
soldiers separated from the people 
by their immorality, their licen- 
tiousness, and their bayonets,“ afe 
not the people; a few of them 
have, contrary to military law, 
which forbids these machines to in- 
termeddle in any political questions, 
privately signed an Anti-Catholic 
petition. In consequence of this 
soldierly attack on the Catholics, 
the following regimental order has 
been issued by Major Willmott, 
commanding the Royal artillery in 
the Dublin district. 
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“G. R. “ Island-Bridge, Feb. 26. 


‘‘ It having appeared, that papers 
of a political nature have been in- 
troduced into the royal artillery 
barracks, with the view of gaining 
signatures of non-commissioned ofh- 
cers and soldiers, the non-commis- 
sioned oflicers and men are remind- 
ed, that any iaterference in mat- 
ters ofa political nature, is directly 
in violation of their duty, and con- 
trary to his Majesty’s express or- 
ders. The Commanding Officer 
laments tbat an instrument of the 
nature above alluded to, contain- 
ing the signatures of many non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, 
should be in the hands of those 
persons whose views it answers to 
swell the apparent number of their 
advocates; but he feels at the same 
time convinced, that they have 
been led into this act through inad- 
vertency, not intention. He calls 


upon non-commissioned officers of 


companies, and officers of all ranks, 
as well as non-commissioned offi- 
cers, to guard against the intro- 
duction into barracks of any paper 
which bears a political tendency, 
or giving it their countenance or 
signature. Any deviation from the 
orders here contained will be pun- 
ished in the most severe manner.— 
The Commanding Officer takes this 
opportunity of reminding the men, 
that attendance on Orange lodges is 
contrary to his Majesty's orders, and 
he begs that Captains of troops and 
companies will, to the utmost of their 
power, discountenance such prac- 
tice.’ 

Do the Professors, Fellows, and 
Scholars of Trinity college consti- 
tute the people? They do not, but 
they certainly compose a society, 
so highly respectable, that their 
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unanimous opinion would amount 
almost to an argument meriting, in 
any case, respect, and even the 
opinion of a majority of them should 
not be hastily condemned. 

But Trinity college has not pe- 
titioned against liberty of con- 
science. Liberal education forbids 
uncharitable proscription ; litera- 
ture has never been on the side of 
slavery : could it be, that the grow- 
ing youth of a respectable college 
had learned a contempt for justice 
and a hatred for liberty, we might 
tremble for a rising generation 
whose minds might be biassed by 
the ingenuity of oratory, or the 
plausibility of argument; had the 
scholars of Trinity college ranked 
themselves with the foul mouthed 
Giffard, with the licentious sel- 
diery, with the Catholic-hunters of 
Armagh, there would be ample 
cause of indignation, and of regret; 
humanity would condemn, patriot- 
ism would frown,and science would 
weep over the act and the actors, 
but the collegians have not sinned. 
The Provost and seven of the se- 
nior fellows have had a meeting ; the 
junior fellows were not consulted : 
the scholars were not consulted: 
an address against Catholic eman- 
cipation has been voted to the 
Prince Regent, it was of course en- 
titled, ** the address of the Provost, 
Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin.’ The word unana- 
mously, was not introduced, be- 
catse, it appears, there was a di- 
vision, even seven of the senior 
fellows could not be influenced to 
vote against liberty of conscience. 
On a division, there appeared, for 
the address 4; against it 3—mayor- 
ity ONE. 

In alluding to the subject of Ca- 
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tholie Emancipation, I wish not to 
originate,in this country particular- 
ly, any religious controversy. I 
commenced my journal with a de- 
termination to exclude all such.— 
No system of Christian worship 
does or can sanction intolerance, 
or support penal statutes affecting 
the consciences of men. I[ view 
the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion in Ireland, only in its political 
bearing ; for the men who oppose 
freedom of conscience, are of all the 
community, those least attached 
to their own religion. If any good 
can arise from the discussion in 
Ireland, it is that of separating the 
tares from the sound seed,and show- 
ing what portion of Ireland is Irish, 
and what tory. The late exhibi- 
tion of honesty and good sense, a- 
gainst sycophancy and folly, is a 
triumph for Ireland, more glorious, 
more useful, and more portentons 
of future prosperity, than the most 
extensive emancipating act which 
the imperial parliament could enact. 
The Armagh gentry might well 
fear, as expressed in their petition, 
that the parliament would be led, 
or as they term it, dececved, into the 
belief, that the Protestants of Ire- 
land are friendly to the prayer of 
the Catholics ; they might well tear 
the effect of the following resolu- 
tion nnanimously adopted at an ag- 
gregate meeting of Catholics, held 
in the city of Dublin, in February 
last. 

“« Resolved, that, impressed with 
a deep sense of the obligations 
which the Protestants of Ireland 
have conferred on us their coun- 
trymen and brethren, we beg leave 


to return them our most sincere | 


and heartfelt thanks for advancing 
the great object of our petition to 
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the Legislature, by their wealth, 
their numbers, their talents, and 
their religion.” 

What a proud day for Ireland 
will be that when sentiments like 
the above will become general.— 
Let the Irishman in America pre- 
pare to rejoice; the lowered at- 
mosphere of England can be bright- 
ened only by that act of popular 
energy which will give freedom to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan gave notice in par- 
liament, that he would, on the 22d 
April, submit a motion on the sub- 
ject of the disabilities affecting his 
Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Koman Catholic religion. By a 
subsequent notice, he postponed 
his motion to the 27th April. 

Several petitions against the Irish 
window tax, have been presented 
to parliament. 
Downshire, in presenting to the 
House of Lords, the petition of the 
corporation and citizens of Dublin, 
said, that ‘* its imposition had occa- 
sioned the shutting up of windows 
in a way that prevented free ven- 
tilation. Ifa single individual liv- 
edina house, it became liable tu 
the window tax; and the owners, 
therefore, crowded great numbers 
into one, and shut up others, to 
avoid paying the taxes.”’ 

Sir John Newport presented to 
the House of Commons, the*peti- 
tion of the householders of the city 
of Waterford. 

Sir John said, that after the sug- 
gestion of the Speaker, he shouk 
not move that the petition whicl 
he held in his hand should be print 
ed, had he not been impressec 
with the importance of the subject 
it embraces, and did he not fee! 


The Marquis of 
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the necessity of giving the House 
a view of the calamity the petition- 
ers complained of. The petition 
was from upwards of 400 of the 
most respectable householders of 
the city of Waterford, complaining 
of the extreme oppression of the 
window tax. Like most enormous 
taxes, it defeated its own purposes ; 
for the windows of many houses 
have been shut up, the occupiers 
not being able to pay the tax. ‘I'he 
effects of shutting out the air had 
been felt in the most melancholy 
way. A malignant fever spread 
over the entire country, which 
swept away great numbers of the 
inhabitants ; and the most eminent 
physicians had given it as their 
opinion, that this awful calamity 
had been principally caused by the 
want of ventilation. The petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. 





THE WINTER OF 1818—19. 


The singular mild temperature 
of this winter, and the want of frost 
and snow, is not confined to our 
own island, but is equally observed 
in almost all parts of the European 
Continent. In Sweden, and most 
parts of Russia, they have had, in- 
stead of the usual degree of cold, 
a temperature of several degrees 
above the freezing point. ‘This 
has been the case even in Lapland, 
to the north of Tornea, where in- 
stead of the usual cold ef 20 deg. 
of Reaumer, they have had 6 deg.. 
of warmth. This want offrost and 
snow is complained of as a serious 
inconvenience, by preventing the 
conveyance of the iron ore from 
the mines in Sweden, to the smelt- 
ting houses ; and in Russia, the car- 
riage of goods from the interior to 
the seaports for exportation, which 
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is regularly done in the winter, 
when the hard frozen ground, co- 
vered with snow many feet deep, af- 
fords a solid, even and commodious 
road. 

From the Meteerological Jour- 
nal kept at the Botanic Garden of 
Geneva, the same phenomenon of 
want of snow appears to have oc- 
curred onthe Alps. In the three 
months of October, November, and 
December, there was only once 
(19th November,) so much asa 
white frost. From the 10th Octo- 
tober till the 14th November, there 
was no rain: there were then some 
rainy days (7 in all,) to the 26th 
November, after which there was 
neither rain nor snow to the end of 
the year. 

‘*In the whole course of this 
month,” (November,) says the 
Journal, ‘* the snow has not laina 
single day on the Mountains that 
surround our Lake. ‘This is aphe- 
nomenon of which the oldest in- 
habitants can remember no previous 
instance. The wheat is remarkably 
beautiful; the cattle are stilkin pas- 
ture asin the month of September.”’ 

The same Journal, for Decem- 
ber, says, ** The continued fine- 
ness of the temperature, during 
this month, is without parallel in 
our country. Mount Jura, which 
is generally covered with snow in 
November, is still almost totally 
free from it to-day, the 31st of De- 
cember. ‘There is none at all on 
the summit of La Dole, and very 
little on the summits near fort L’- 
Ecluse. In consequence of the 
dryness of the temperature all the 
year, the springs are very low, and 
we begin to be uneasy for next 

year, seeing that the Mountains 
have no snow at all on them.” 


















It may be interesting to add the 
situation of the Botanic Garden at 
Geneva, which is 203 toises above 
the level of the sea. Latitude 46. 
12. longitude 15. 14. (of time) to 


the east of the Observatory of 


Paris. 

The Meterological Journal, kept 
at the Convent of St. Bernard, 
1246 toises above the level of the 
sea, states that in the month of 
November there was very little 
snow for the season, even on the 
high mountains round the Convent. 

Irish paper. 

The following report of a trial 
which took place, lately, at Trim, 
in the county of Meath, shows the 
great danger of offering rewards 
for the discovery of offences, and 
the great caution with which cre- 
dit ought to be given to those cri- 
minals who, tosave themselves from 
punishment, become informers : 

Bryan Inglesby, Owen Hart, Simon 
Hart, John Lee, and Catherine Lacy, 
an old woman of seventy, were 
tried for having, on the 3d day of 
May, 1817, feloniously set fire to, 
and consumed the dwelling-house, 
stable, cow-house, and _ several 
stacks of corn, the property of Pat- 
rick Flood, at Oristown, in the 
county of Meath.—The prisoner 
Catharine Lacy, for having abetted 
the other prisoners. 

Mr. Flood proved the fact of 
burning, and that several cows 
and horses perished in the flames ; 
but he could not say who were the 
perpetrators of the horrid act.— 
On cross-examination, by Mr. Mac 
Nally, he admitted that all the pri- 
soners bore excellent characters, 
were his neighbors, and no animo- 
sity. existed between them. 
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Thomas Coyle—Swore that the 
Harts and Inglesby, when plough- 
ing,asked him to burn Flood’s house 
and he immediately undertook the 
job; that he saw Mrs. Lacy that 
night in her kitchen, with a pan of 
fire, covered with a stone; she 
gave the fire to him, and he, accom- 
panied by the men, burned the 
house, the out-house, and the corn 
stacks. 

On his cross-examination by Mr. 
Mac Nally, he acknowledged that 
the prisoners might have commit- 
ted the horrid crime without his 
assistance ; that he had lately heard 
of rewards to witnesses who prov- 
ed house-burning; that he knew 
the horses and cows were in the 
out-offices, and that the family was 
in the dwelling-house, and that if 
not providentially alarmed, must 
all have been burned alive; that 
the horses and cows were consum- 
ed. This cross examination was 
of considerable length, in which the 
witness denied he was ever charg- 
ed with theft. 

On the part of the prisoners, 
John Dardis, examined by Sir H. 
Meredith, Bart. proved a theft 
committed on him, in his dwelling- 
house ; and the Rev. Mr. Branagan, 
examined by Mr. Mac Nally, pro- 
ved him to be a notorious thief, un- 
deserving of credit in a Court of 
Justice ; on which the Judge charg- 
ed the Jury to acquit the priso- 
ners, and they did so without leav- 
ing the box. 


MONAGHAN ASSIZES, 
Bernard Ree, Bernard Quin, and 
Patrick Quin, three tinkers, were 
indicted for burglary and robbery. 
Patrick Morgan sworn; said he 


| Jived at Carrickanure ; his house 
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was attacked last August, at about 
two or three o'clock at night ; they 
rapped at the door, and as he sold 
a little tobacco, he let them in: 
{the court asked him if he was li- 
cenced? He said No:] he did not 
know the men; two came in first, 


and one after; he then knew two of 


them had mended his pot; they 
demanded his money ina very sur- 
lish manner; he gave them 11.; they 
swore he had more, and why not; 
and, for fear, he gave them another 
pound, and sixpence. 

The old tinker—-** You lie, you 
damned scoundrel ; didn’t you give 
me that money, you rogue you, to 
coin more for you,and buy the stuff. 
Oh! my Lord, he’ s the biggest vil- 
lain you ever saw.”’ The witness 
denied what the old man said ; ear- 
ly next morning he followed them, 
and overtook them at a whiskey 
house near Madden church; brought 
them before Mr. Smith, magistrate, 
who committed them. 

The old tinker—‘‘ Oh! you ter- 
rible son of a rogue and a w-—; 
didn’t Mr. Smith keep you a pris- 
oner, you rascal—-and tried you, 
you villain you.’’ Witness—My 
Lord, they swore to Mr. Smith that 
I had things i in my house for coining; 
but when their asses, for they had 
three of them, were brought back, 
Mr. Smith’s son, on looking into a 
budget, got moulds for making 
money ; and so when I said [ wasa 
tenant of Squire Lucas’s, he let me 
go, and wrote with his own consta- 
ble to fetch them here. ‘Oh! 
said the old tinker, you rogue you, 
didn’t you offer to take two of my 
asses and say no more about it, and 
I would give you only one, you 
rogue you.”” No, my own would 


fit me better, and my small family 
of orphants. 
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Court.—Did they know you had 
any meal? Why, my~Lord, the 
day they mended the pot, this owl 
fellow came down to me on my 
loom, for a piece of ahalf bout, and 
I had about 2 cwt. of meal in a sack : 
‘“Faith, Paddy, says he, you’re 
not a poor man that has so much 
meal at this time of the year. Faith, 
says 1, I have it and this web in 
the loom, to sell and buy a cow to 
give us a drop of milk. 

The Judge then asked witness 
what followed after leaving Mr. 
Smith’s ?—He said the constable 
brought them all to Jas. Menaight’s 
house, where they stayed all night, 
and in the morning witness’s father 
paid the constable 5s. for his trou- 
ble. 

The learned Judge made a few 
observations on the evidence, when 
the Jury returned a verdict of 
Guilty. 

When the clerk of the crownask- 
ed, ‘‘How'say you, Gentlemen, 
are the prisoners guilty or not?” 
the old tinker bawled out, Not Guil- 
ty. Baron M’Clelland said, the 
Jury differwith you. - - 


From the Belfast Commercial Chronicle. 





MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 


On the night of the 9th March, 
Mr. Hilliard, revenue officer,of Mo- 
naghan, accompanied by a Sergeant 
and 12 men of the 29th regiment of 
foot and a constable, proceeded to 
make a seizure of a still, near Ro- 
han, parish of Derrymore, in the 
county of Armagh. Having effect- 
ed this object, he left the Sergeant 
and 5 of the men to take care of 
the still, until he went to another 
still with the constable, and the 
other men to make another seizure; 
and charged the soldiers on no ac- 
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defence of their lives, and should 
either party be in danger, they 
were to fire a shot as a signal.— 
Mr.Hilliard had not been long gone, 
when Mr. George Reed, revenue 
oficer of Armagh, accompanied 
by 20 men of the same regiment, 
having got an information also, ap- 
proached the still-house, when the 
Monaghan party called out, ‘‘ who 
are you?” Mr. Reed, thinking 
they were only the people distilling, 
advanced, when the signal shot was 
fired. Unfortunately the Armagh 
party thought they were fired up- 
on, and immediately discharged 
their arms intothe house. We un- 
derstand Mr. Hillard made all pos- 
sible speed to the place, but ar- 
rived too late to prevent mischief. 
On the approach of his party to the 
still-house, the Armagh division 
had presented to fire upon them, 
but Mr. Hilliard called out, ‘‘ 1 am 
Hilliard the gauger,”’ and Mr. Reed 
immediately knew him. When 
they entered the still-house, two 
unfortunate young men, of the 
Monaghan party, lay on the ground 
—the one dead, the back part of 
his head having been blown away. 
The other is severely wounded in 
the head also, the bullet having 
lodged in his forehead, about one 
inch above his nose. His recove- 
ry is not expected. Cormack 0’- 
Neil, dead ; —— Conlon, wound- 
ed. 

The Belfast News-Letter of the 
2d March, gives what he calls ‘‘a 
short sketch,” ‘‘an abridged re- 
port”’ of Downshire’s annual plow- 
ing match, which took place at 
Hillsborough on the 25th Febru- 


ary. 
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With pride may the industrious 


farmers of America hold up their 


heads, and look down on the puny 
attempt of a rick Irish lord to en- 
courage the agriculture of his 
country. ‘The prizes amounted to 
the extravagant sum of $99 75, 
all, too,out of the rich lord’s pock- 
et. 

The prizes being disposed of, the 
company, consisting of 105 persons 
sat down to dinner, ** the sole gi- 
ver of the prizes” in the chair. 

The toasts were loyalty and 
servility itself, from 

‘ The King,”’ drank in profound 
silence, down to his lordship’s 
mother—with three times three. 

‘‘'The happiness of Jreland”’ 
mingled with the toasts from the 
chair, but we all know what Irish 
happiness is in the estimation of 
Irish noblemen—as the lord under- 
stood it, he gave it—with what 
sentiments the individuals drank it, 
is known but to themselves. 

Among the volunteers, an honest 
farmer (Mr Dixon) ventured on 
giving an honest toast—— 

‘‘'The landlord who knows and 
feels his tenants’ wants.” 

This toast could not be reasona- 
bly objected to, and was drank by 
all. It was however rather a se- 
vere dash at those landlords who 
became absentees, and who feel 
not their tenants’ wants, but their 
own. It may be takemby his lord- 
ship as acompliment to himself, 
and it was, doubtless, so in part.— 
The toast was worth millions ; his 
lordship has a fair claim to a pro- 
portion, that is to the value of nine- 
ty-nine dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

Mr. Dixon, flattered by the re- 
ception his toast met, gave anothe 





‘ Unanimity among Irishmen.” 

This toast was hastily drank—an 
absolute opposition to the sentiment 
could not be given, but the noble 
chairman took care that Mr. Dixon 
should give no more volunteers ; 
he quickly stood up and adjourned 
the meeting, sine die, after having 
previously given a short speech 
concluding with the toast, 

“The unsuccessful candidates, 
and may they succeed next year.” 

Thus is his lordship pledged to 
give another plowing match, and 
another donation of ninety-nine 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 





Among the new publications no- 
ticed in the Irish papers are the 
following. 

Specimens of Irish eloquence, 
collected and prepared for the press 
by Charles Philips Esq. with bio- 
graphical notices and a preface, 
with portraits—*‘ containing (says 
the editor) such a collection of 
splendid eloquence as was perhaps 
never before presented to the pub- 
lic ina single volume.” 

Excursions through Ireland, in 
eight volumes, 400 engravings. 

A treatise on the education of 
youth, founded on the discrimina- 
tion of individual character by the 
form of the head, by Doctor Spur- 
zeim. 

Observations on the nature and 
treatment of the epidemic fever 
prevailing in Ireland, by Dr. Clut- 
terback. 

A circumstantial 
transactions at St. Helena, by Pr. 
O’ Meara. 


The life.of the late Right Hon. | 


lreland. 





narrative of 
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Mr. Lawless, of Belfast, bas an- 
nounced his intention to publish a 
ne wspaper,to be entitled the ‘‘Irish- 
man.”’ I[t is needless to anticipate 
what this paper will be, the talents 
of its editor are eminent, his patri- 
otism, all Jrish. ‘* Irishman” at 
the top, and ‘* Lawless ”’ at the bot- 
tom, will command the respect and 
attention of every worthy Irishman, 
and secure the patronage of every 
man who can spare a guinea. 





On the 17th March, the corner 
stone of the Belfast commercial 
buildings was laid with much cere- 
mony. 

Mr. White has been declared by 
an election committee of Parlia- 
ment, duly elected for the county 
of Leitrim. 





COMMUNICATION with ENGLAND, 


On this subject a corresponden 
has requested us to insert the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—Dublin pap. 

‘It must be known to many ot 


your readers,that a Steam-packet, 


(the Rob Roy), has for some time, 
been running between Belfast and 
Glasgow, and has frequently made 
passages in gales of wind, when 
other vessels could not proceed : 

and I am glad to learn, that some 
spirited individuals have now in 
preparation, Steam-vessels on a si- 
milar construction, intended to run 


| between Dublin and Holyhead.— 


These vessels will be of great size, 
and have engines of upwards of 
sixty horse power, and must ren- 
der the communication with Eng- 
land certain and regular, as well 


John Philpot Curran, by his son, | as much more expeditious than it 
Wm. Henry Curran, Esq. barris- | 
ter at law. 





| has hitherto been. Steam-vessels 
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facilitate navigation in many parts 
of the kingdom, it certainly is most 
desirable that they should be 
brought into use in this Channel, 
where the intercourse is $o great, 
and where dispatch is of the utmost 
importance. ‘I he Packets prepar- 
ing for this passage, are, [ under- 
stand, to have the very best accom- 
modations ; they will at all times 
insure a passage in a few hours, and 
in complete safety—their engines 
being’ on the low pressure con- 
struction, and the boilers made of 
wrought iron, from which there is 
no possibility of accident. In con- 
sequence of the attempt already 
made to establish Steam-packets 
here not being regularly continued, 

a prejudice has arisen against this 
description of vessels ; however, 
the great improvements recently 
made in adapting them to the na- 
vigation of open seas, render their 
success certain; and those now to 
be employed here, combining eve- 
ry late improvement, will be supe- 
rior to any vessel of the kind in 
the United Kingdom; and I con- 
gratulate the Irish public that they 
are about to reap all the advanta- 
ges which this mode of navigation 
so eminently affords in other parts 
of the Empire.” 





On the evening of Friday the 
5th March, the wife and two daugh- 
ters of Surgeon Sloane of Armagh, 
were passing through Markethill 
on a jaunting car.—The driver 
unfortunately stopped for a short 
time to give the horse some meal 
and water. Meanwhile a mob of 
drunken men who had not as yet 
totally forgotten the last Armagh 
election, began to clamour, some 
“ Brownlow for ever,” others 





‘‘Caulfeild for ever,” and with their 
noise so terrified the horse that he 
galloped off at full flight. Mrs. 
Sloane had previously alighted, but 
the two young ladies were thrown 
from the car and desperately hurt. 
One of them we are sorry to say, 
is since dead ; the other is most se- 
verely bruised. 


FIRE AT RANELAGH. 

Dublin, March 11.—Yesterday 
morning, an alarming fire was dis- 
covered at the Nunnery, in Rane- 
lagh, which entirely consumed the 
neat Chapel of that Institution, as 
also the Priest’s Vestments, Com- 
munion Plate, &c. Sheriff White 
attended at an early hour, and used 
every endeavour to prevent the 
flames spreading to the adjoining 
Nunnery, and in which he happily 
succeeded, and left a party of the 
14th Dragoons to protect the pro- 
perty. The damages are estimated 
at upwards of £1200. Some En- 
gines arrived, but too late to save 
the Chapel, but effectually pre- 
vented the extension of the fire.-- 
Evening Post. 





Tue following letter is extracted 
from a Belfast paper of the 13th 
March last. The writer may be 
honest and candid, but he is mista- 
ken or deceived, as every persou 
who has travelled but one hundred 
miles of the interidr* of America 
must knqw, In justice to America, 
and in charity to the foreigner who 
meditates emigration, such infor- 
mation should not pass uncontra- 
dicted. 1 will, very willingly, give 
a place to any communication cal- 
culated to remove the impression 
the letter of the ‘‘ man of business 
and experience” at Albany, is cal- 








culated to make, and I would have 
such republished in the Belfast pa- 
per. This traveller of ‘upwards 


of 1000 miles,’”? when he writes of 


‘Cups and downs, hills and stony,’ 
and his ** thin tul mixed with mul- 
titudes of small stones,’ puts me 
in mind of Doctor Parish’s descrip- 
tion of Lreland, which my readers 
have, I presume, read. 
EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Belfast Chronicle. 


Sir, 

if you think the insertion in your paper 
of the following extract ofa letter, from a 
man of business and experience, now at 
Albany, to his brother, near Ballymony, 
on the prospects Irishmen (especially far- 
mers) have in America, may tend to check 
the giddy spirit of emigration, now so 
prevalent, it will essentially serve the pub- 
lic in general :— 


** Dean Cuartes—lI have seen 
different counties in America, and 
been at considerable expense on 
your account, trying if | could find 
a farm to suit you here better than 
at home, and after the most diligent 
search and inquiry, | am convinc- 
ed that you can live far happter in 
frelund than in any part of America 
I have yet seen. It is true you can 
buy land, in a wild state, for four or 
five dollars per acre, but what is it 
like ? If will describe it to you— 
there are trees on it 100 feet high, 
some as thick as a puncheon ; when 
you cut that down at the roet it 
occupies more room than when 
standig ; you must split and cut it 
in 10 or 15 pieces before you can 
remove it, and it will not burn 
green without cutting up ; consi- 
der then what help of servants and 
cattle you must have to clear one 
acre. Butthis is notall, the roots 
are so strongly interwoven with 
stones, that they must stand nearly 
six years to rot; and when you 
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would have one acre «so cleared, 
you would not have the breadth of 
your garden of level land—it is ups 
and downs, hilly and stony, and ne- 


thing like Irish mould, but a thin tafi 


mixed with multitudes of small 
stones; indeed I would not take the 
gift of thousands of acres | have 
seen; and when you had cleared 
it, for two or three years, while 
the strength of rotten leaves, or 
ashes of the burned timber remain- 
ed, you might expect a sort of crop, 
which people here who never saw 
better, would call good. In the 
course of my travelling over up- 
wards of 1000 miles in this country, 
I have not seen 100 acres so good 
as my parks at B——-; and if you 
should chance to find, on the banks 
of a river, laud of as good a quali- 
ty as yours at M.——, and try to 
purchase it, the owner would not 
take less than from 50 to 100 dol- 
lars per acre: the fact is, you.can 
either rent or purchase land in Ire- 
land much cheaper, considering the 
quality and conveniences. There 
are two States belonging to the 
Union, called Indiana and Illinois, 
about 3000 miles from this, where 
itissaidthere is good land, some 
of it clear of wood, but still, my 
dear Charles, consider the fatigue 
and expense of taking a family 
there ; besides, suppose you got 
safely over these difficulties, you 
would pay from 60 to 100 dollars 
for a draft horse or bullock, and 
for farming utensils in proportion. 
Those facts | have truly stated to 
you, conceiving it to be not only 
foolish, but criminal, for one to de- 
ceive his friends and neighbours by 
writing home of the fine lands, the 
fine country, and such stuff. No 
doubt, a stout robust young man, 
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who isable to work hard late and 
early, may do well, for 10 or 12 
years—in that time, if frugal, he 
can save money, but will then look 
as much worn out, owing to the cli- 
mate, as he would in lreland in 20 
years. Indeed, Charles, it grieves 
me to see numbers of my country- 
men and acquaintances here so 
much disappointed: one instance | 
will mention may give you some 
idea of it—you know our friend, 
Mr. M’D—— came here, with his 
family, last spring—from the wealth 
he had acquired, and sale of his 
farm at home, | know not a farmer 
from Ireland, of experience and 
ability, so likely to succeed in 
America—well,be has been search- 
ing for a place to his mind, he has 
spent a great deal of his money, 
and the result is, that he is deter- 
mined to take his family home first 
safe opportunity. Take therefore 
my candid advice, content yourself 
where you are, and attend diligent- 
ly to your farming, until I| find a 
place to suit you better, but of that 
I have little hopes. 
‘““T am,” &c. 


NOVEL LAW CASE. 


COMMON PLEAS, FEBRUARY 13—comMmmMIs- 
SION OF BANKRKYPTCY DISPUTED, 


Pharis Martin vs. James Wallace, /I- 
torney.—An action of assumpsit for money 
had and received, tried before Lord Nor- 
bury and a special Jury. 

Mr. Hamilton opened the plead- 
ings, and Mr. Smyly stated the 
case. The action was brought to 
recover certain sums of money be- 
longing to the Plaintiff, in the 
hands of the Defendant, as his as- 
signee, as if he (the plaintiff) were 
a bankrnpt, but he disavowed the 
commission, and would prove that 
no act of Bankruptcy had been com- 














mitted by him. The Plaintiff, Mr. 
Pharis Martin, was an opulent and 
thriving Linen Manufacturer, liv- 
ing at ‘l'ullamore near Ballinainch, 
in the cqunty of Down, and was 
possessed of a considerable landed 
property: his profits were every 
way accumulating, and in short he 
was worth ten times as much as 
would clear all his debts. In June, 
1816, he had occasion to go to 
Scotland, and had proceeded as far 
as Belfast, when he was informed 
that a docket was struck, that a 
commission of Bankruptcy issued 
against him; conscious of having 
committed no act of Bankruptcy, 
he was astonished at this, and im- 
mediately came to Dublin to inves- 
tigate the matter, the first person 
he went to was the defendant, bis 
confidential attorney and law agent, 
with whom he consulted. Mr. Wal- 
lace said he would set an enquiry 
on foot, having discovered and told 
the plaintiffthat such was the case, 
he advised him to submit to the 
commission. Mr. Martin remon- 
strated with him, that he had dene 
nothing te render himéelf liable to 
a commission; but Mr. Wallace 
told him that his snbmitting in the 
first instance did not preclude him 
from subsequently disputing the 
commission, accordingly, Mr. Mar- 
tin under this advice did surrender, 
however, the commission was not 
prosecuted with alacrity,*but who 
did the Jury think was appointed 
assignee, Mr. James Wallace ; he 
was indeed so earnestly entreated 
by so many to undertake the Office 
that he was obliged to yield. His 
first act was toget £500 of Mr. 
Martin’s money in his possession, 
his next was to sell the stock of Lin- 
en he had on hands for £450 more ; 
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what had he done with this £950? 
nothing: all the debts were paid 
by Martin himselfexcept one, that 
of a man by the name of Duniock, 
who had a judgment against him 
for £250, and who was still unpaid. 
Had Mr. Wallace lodged the money 
in the bank ? no such thing, neither 
was Mr. Wallace creditor under 
the commission; he had indeed a 
bill of untaxed costs against Martin 
to the amount of £400, and to se- 
cure this he prevailed upon him to 
execute his bond to him in no less 
a sum than £2000,and for which he 
holds a mortgage to the present 
day, with the debt bearing interest 
ever since. Mr. Martin continued 
to carry on his trade, and the only 
effect of the commission was to put 
£900 into Mr. Wallace’s pocket.— 
The learned gentleman concluded 
by saying, that the commission 
would be endeavoured to be sup- 
ported by the defendant, but they 
would show the jury that no act 
of bankruptcy had been committed 
by the plaintiff. 

Hugh Magill proved his having 
been employed by Mr. Martin to 
sell linens for him in 1816, and in 
consequence of notice from Mr. 
Wallace, of Mr. Martin’s being a 
bankrupt paid £500,on his( Martin’s 
account,) to Mr. Hugh Wallace, 
the son and partner of the defend- 
ant. 

Plaintiff’s case closed. 

In his defence, Mr. Wallace 
went into a variety of evidence to 
prove that it was at Mr. Martin’s 
own request that he undertook to 
act as assignee, and also to show 
Mr. Martin’s acquiescence in the 
commission. 

Mr. Yelverton, commissioner of 
bankrupts, proved the plaintiff's 
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having appeared before the com- 
missioners frequently in the pre- 
gress of the commission, as also of 
his having availed himself of the 
protection under it, &c. 

James Ramsey voted for Mr. 
Wallace in the choice of assignee 
from power of attorney from plain- 
tiff’s mother. 

Defendant’s case closed. 

The plaintiff,in further evidence, 
gave an attested copy of an affida- 
vit made by defendantin the court 
of chancery, in which he stated 
that he heard and believed the 
plaintiff intended to dispute the 
commission of bankruptcy. 

The jury found for the plaintiff 
£500.—Weekly Register. 

LLOYD ws. TRIMLESTON. 

This important case, which had 
for twelve days occupied so large a 
share of legal argument and inves- 
ligation, in the court of common 
pleas, Dublin, was decided at ele- 
ven o’clock, on Saturday,_night, by 
the jury, who had been engaged in 
deliberation on it from Saturday 
evening, giving in their verdict in 
favour of Lord Trimleston. The 
terms in which the jury delivered 
in the verdict were, ‘*‘ That the 
paper bearing date the 8th of De- 
cember, 1812, is not the last will 
and testament of the late Lord Trim- 
leston.” Judge Moore, by consent 
of both parties, took the decision of 
the jury on Sunday, in order to 
prevent the necessity of their fur- 
ther confinement.—Belfast paper. 





There appeared in one of the 
Irish journals an advertisement 
from a servant,who wanted a valet’s 
place, stating that he was without 
a character, and had many faults, 
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but hoped to mend. A confession 
so frank, and indeed so uncommon 
in that class of people, caught the 
eye ofa gentleman in Dublin, well 
known for eccentric humour and 
generous hospitality. He sent for 
the man, and on his entering the 
room thus addressed him: ‘* You 
graceless dog, that seem bent on 
starving, pray where and with 
whom did you live last?” ‘* With 
Squire ——,of St.Stephen’s Green,”’ 
replied the valet, ‘‘and an ill-na- 
tured, unreasonable man he was, 
an’t please your honour, though 
‘tis true I gave him some small 
cause ; would you believe it, Sir, 
for no other reason than because | 
kept a genteel house, loved whis- 
key, and because he missed a pair 
of silver mounted pistols, and an- 
other thing or two, he sent me 
packing, and stopped my wages.” 

‘*You are the lad for my money,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ you have 
owned your faults, which I have 
never been able to prevail on a 
servanttodo. I know your failing, 
but remember, if ever [ catch you 
at any of your light-fingered tricks, 
you shallcertainly die in your shoes. 
Be with me to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, you idle dog; in the 
mean time, take this money and 
pay your old master for his pistols.” 
The graceless rogue entered on 
his place the next day, and faith- 
fully served until the death of his 
new master, who left him at his 
decease a handsome annuity ; he 
embarked in trade, was successful, 
and is at present a respectable 
merchant in Dublin. 


LATE DEATHS IN IRELAND. 
At Belfast, Thomas Woolsey, 
aged 46—Mrs. Bruce, wife of the 








Rev. Wm. Bruce—Miss Eliza, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Tucker— 
Miss Mary Fleming. 

At Ballymacashin, 
Down, Samuel Lowry. 

In Dublin, Richard Dease, Sack- 
ville Street, Surgeon——James Far- 
rell, North Great George’s Street, 
counsellor at law—John Hallahan, 
Surgeon. 

At Newtownards, Alexander, son 
of Robert Thompson. 

At Newry, George Seawright. 

At Castle-Fogarty, near Thurles, 
the Honourable General Monta- 
gue Mathews, represeniative in 
parliament for the county of Tip- 
perary. ‘‘In public as in private 
life, (saysthe Dublin Evening Post) 
there was no more honest ormore 
honourable man. Independent in 
principle, and benevolent in his dis- 
position, he maintained the rights 
of his country with a firm and un- 
shaken fidelity, while his acts of 
charity and generosity were innu- 
merable, though retiring and un- 
ostentatious. As a man, a patriot, 
and an Irishman, his loss must be 
sincerely lamented.” 

At Wezford, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Ryan, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ferns. ‘* As soon (says the Wex- 
ford Herald) as the melancholy 
event was known, all the shops be- 
longing to persons ofthatpersuasion 
in this town were shut, a mark of 
respect and esteem to which he 
was pre-eminently entitled, by the 
possession of every virtue that can 
make man estimable in this world, 
and acceptable in the next. His 
remains were removed on Monday 
to Eniscorthy (where he resided 
several years,) and interred in the 
chapel which he erected at his own 
expense. 
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FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 

A long debate took place in par- 
liament on the report of a commit- 
tee to whom the establishment of 
her late majesty, and the estimate 
of the expenses of the proposed es- 
tablishment of his majesty’s future 
household at Windsor, were refer- 
red. Much of the debate turned on 
that part of the report which pro- 
posed a grant of £10,000 a year to 
the duke of York, as guardian to 
the king. Mr. Curwen opposed 
the grant altogether, and seemed 
to think that the duke ought to 
forego any emolument of that na- 
ture: his expense, in addition to 
his present expenditure, would not 
exceed £500 a year for travelling 
charges in posting between London 
and Windsor. The total emolu- 
ments of the duke, including that 
of commander in chief of the forces, 
an office new in time of peace, 
amounted to £60,000 annually. 

Mr. Denman also opposed the 
grant—he did not agree with those 
who considered £10,000 a year a 
trifling sum ; he was sure the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer could net 
at present, point out any tax by 
which he could raise that sum. It 
appeared unfair to turn the libera- 
lity of the people against them- 
selves, and after sixty years of mu- 
nificence to the king, to come to 
parliament for a grant of £10,000 
to enable a son to discharge his 
duty to his father: the duke had 
already received much from an ex- 
hausted and heavily burthened peo- 
ple.—A Latin name had been given 
to the office, as if to add to its im- 
pertance, but English or Latin, 
guardian or custos, it imposed no 





duty that a son was not bound to 
perform to his father. 

Mr. Burnet would have no ob- 
jection to the grant, provided it was 
taken from the privy purse. 

Mr. Williams could not agree to 
put this question upon the love and 
respect the House bore to the King 
—he could not see how burthening 
the people with a grant of £10,000 
for the benefit of the duke of York, 
could add to the comforts of his 
Majesty ; he could not agree to 
the doctrine, that the privy purse 
was private property. 

Lord Ebrington considered the 
present as one of the most wanton 
and unreasonable demands that ever 
was made on the liberality of par- 
liament; he was willing to allow 
any expense which the duke might 
actually be put to in the discharge 
of his trust, but not more. 

Mr. W. Harvey spoke in favour 
of the grant. (loud coughing.) 
Mr. H. would construe coughing 
into cheering, and never be put 
down, or prevented uttering his 
sentiments as conscience directed. 

Lord Carhampton opposed the 
‘‘ audacious, unfeeling, and unprin- 
cipled attempt onthe public purse.”’ 
In the course of the last session of 
parliament, ministers made an at- 
tempt to take a grant of money 
from the public, for the royal fami- 
ly, in that they were foiled, they 
now came on with another attempt ; 
but let them take care, ‘if they 
now fail, depend upon it, out they 

9." 

Mr. Griffith said, the flattering 
picture drawn by the noble lord 
(Castlereagh,) on a former day, of 


| the state of the country, would 
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- have induced him to agree to the 
proposed grant, had he not since 
discovered, that the picture was a 
mere daub. Failures were com- 
mon in the manufacturing districts ; 
he had received letters from Bal- 
ton, giving accounts of failures, 
which had involved that town and 
neighbourhood in ruin ; he had al- 
so received information of other 

" failures. In this State of the coun- 
try, he could not agree to the grant. 

Mr. Canning supported the grant 
—he did not think the public had 
any control over the privy purse ; 
it was the private property of the 
king, and although the king was 
blind and could not see, deaf and 
could not hear, his property should 
not be invaded by a rude hand. 

Mr. Tierney ably opposed the 
grant as unasked and unnecessary 
to the duke. 

The voice of Lord Castlereagh 
bore down opposition; his well pla- 
ced oratory and golden arguments 
commanded a majority. The mo- 
tion for granting £10,000 out of 
the public puise to the pet child, 
for his filial attention to a beloved 
parent, was decided, ayes 247, noes 
137—majority 110. 

The committee on the Barnsta- 
ble election, reported, that Sir Ma- 

~ nassey Lopez,having by his agents, 
been guilty of bribery, was incapa- 
citated from sitting in parliament. 
The report also stated, that cor- 
ruption had prevailed to such an 
extent at Barnstable, at the last 
election, as to call for the most se- 
rious consideration of the house. 














Hf: Sir 4. Hope presented a petition 
to the house of commons, signed 
by four of the electors of West- 
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minster, complaining of the re- 
turn of Mr. Lamb, on the grounds 
of that gentleman’s having by him- 
self and his agents, been guilty of 
bribery. The petition further im- 
puted to Mr. Lamb, that he had 
hired bands of the mob to prevent 
Mr. Hobhouse’s friends coming up 
to the poll. 





The following adverusement ap- 
peared in the West Briton, a paper 
published at Truro, in the county 
of Cornwall, England. 

‘** To Gentlemen of Fortune. 

‘¢ Any two gentlemen who would 
wish to secure seats in the next 
parliament may be accommodated 
at the borough of Launcestou.— 
There are but 15 votes, majority 8. 
All letters for A. B. to be left at the 
Exeter post office, will be duly at- 
tended to.—January 24, 1819. 





The London prints of the early 
part of March, give very unfa- 
vourable reports of the trade of 
the city. Several recent failures 
had taken place—eight or nine 
houses, three or four of them of 
considerable eminence, in the but- 
ter and cheese line, have been un- 
able to meet the demands against 
them. 


On the 8th of March, Lloyd’s 
books presented a very singular 
appearance, there.being but one 
line entered on them, which was an 
arrival 4t Liverpool from Oporto. 
A single vessel did not enter at the 
London custom-house on that day. 

The great facility with which pa- 
per could be obtained Jed to vast 
and ruinous speculations in trade. 
Not only London and Liverpool, 
but many other places in England, 
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produced the most distressing 
scenes ; the general despondency 
was heightened by the rumour that 
a new loan would be proposed to 
parliament; stocks fell below 73, 
but the price was again slowly ad- 
vancing. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Carlisle, the 12th March, the 
mayor presiding, a committee, ap- 
pointed at a former meeting, re- 
ported, that there were about 200 
families out of employment, and 
that there was no prospect of im- 
provement in trade, but, on the 
contrary, it was likely that the 
number of unemployed would in- 
crease. 

The ship-carpenters at Liver- 
pool struck their work the 8th of 
March, and refused to return un- 
less the masters would agree to an 
advance of wages. 

Serious indications of insurrec- 
tion appeared among the labouring 
manufacturers of Manchester.-— 
More than 500 young poplars had 
been cut from a single plantation, 
and the magistrates had information 
that they were intended for pike- 
handles. 

At the close of the poll for West- 
minster, the 3d March, the state of 
the votes stood as follows : 

For Mr. Lamb, 4,465 

Mr. Hobhouse, 3,261 
Major Cartwright, 33 

The sheriff then declared Mr. 
Lamb the representative of the city 
of Westminster, to the imperial 
parliament. Upward of 6000 of 
the electors declined voting. 

Mr. Lamb was the court candi- 
date. On his election, the utmost 
indignation was loudly expressed 
by a great majority of those pre- 
sent—the successful candidate and 
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his friends were greeted with hisses, 
and pelted with mud, brick-bats, &c. 
A party of the bhorse-guards was 
brought to the scene of action, on 
which the people dispersed. 

‘* No less (says an English paper) 
than 500 persons in the parish of 
Portsea, are about to emigrate to 
the United States.” 

A coroner’s inquest has been held 
in London on the body of John Paul, 
Esq. a merchant of that city, who 
put an end to his existence by 
drowning himself. His brothers, 
James Paul, and T. Paul, had some- 
time previously committed suicide. 
It appeared that he speculated 
much in trade, and that pecuniary 
embarrassment led to a state of 
mental derangement. 

In the case of the King vs. Fon- 
taine, in the British court of Ex- 
chequer, it was lately ruled by the 
Lord Chief Baron, that the name of 
a special juryman being mis-spelt 
in the sheriff’s return, is fatal to 
the cause. 





The following is a copy of the 
petition lately presented to the 
house of commons, from the so- 
ciety of Quakers, on the subejct of 
the penal code : 

“To the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled. 

‘* The respectful petition of the 
undersigned, representing the so- 
ciety of Friends commonly called 
Quakers, in the United Kingdom, 
showeth, 

‘* That at the last annual assem- 
bly of the said society, the awful 
subject of the punishment of death, 
as now prevailing in this empire, 
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arrested the atiention of the meet- 
ing, inducing serious reflection, 
with feelings of deep commissera- 
tion and regret. 

‘* Acting agreeably to the in- 
structions of the said meeting, your 
petitioners desire to represent their 
tirm Conviction, that the frequency 
of this punishment, extended, as it 
is to crimes of very different de- 
grees of guilt, is repugnant to the 
mild and benevolent principles of 
the christian religion; and they 
would further express their belief, 
that were these principles received 
and acted upon to their full extent 
—were the genuine spirit and pre- 
cepts of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ implicitely obeyed, 
way would ultimately be made for 
the abolition of this practice in all 
cases. 

‘* To the laws, therefore, as they 
at present stand with regard to this 
subject, your petitioners earnestly 
and respectfully intreat that your 
deliberations may be speedily di- 
rected, in order that, in the wisdom 
of the legislature, such a change 
may be effected in our penal code, 
as may, whilstit shall secure the 
ends of justice, imprint on it the 
characters of christian mercy, 
righteousness, and love, the firm- 
est bulwarks of society and govern- 
ment. 

‘*Then we reverently trust, will 
the result of your exertions be 


viewed with acceptance by the 


Most High, who rules in the king- 
doms of the earth, and be a means 
of obtaining for our beloved country 
his continued blessing and protec- 


tion.”’ 


FRANCE. 
France is daily assuming a shape 
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not only more independent of fo- 
reign powers, but one in which 
the old revolutionary party gains 
ground. The transfers of landed 
property within the 25 years be- 
fore the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, were, in many instances, 
of a questionable nature ; the pre- 
sent owners could not but appre- 
hend that an inquiry into utles 
might oust several of them from 
their newly acquired possessions ; 
they, of course, laboured hard to 
return such deputies to the legis- 
lature as would support the exist- 
ing state of things, and they pretty 
generally succeeded. The old no- 
bility of France endeavour to alter 
the election law, and bring about 
such a change as will favour their 
own views. A Mr. Constant has 
written a pamphlet in which he 
denounces the measure as “an at- 
tempt of a desperate faction of ultra 
royalists to introduce into a free 
regime the domination of an odious 
oligarchy.”” The proposition of 
the Marquis de Barthelemy for an 
address to the king, praying that 
he would present a bill for an al- 
teration in the organization of the 
electoral colleges, has been adopt- 
ed by a majority of the peers. It 
did not, however, pass without a 
warm, or rather a violent opposi- 
tion. The Count Chollet charac- 
terized it as a brand of discord, 
which could not fail to-excite com- 
motion throughout France. Ona 
division, there appeared for the af- 
firmative, 89 ; for the negative, 49. 
As a counteracting measure, M. 
Lafitte proposed, in the chamber 
of deputies, an address to the king, 
praying that the law of elections, 
such as it now exists, may be up- 
held as the principal basis of pub- 
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lic peace and a constitutional mo- | 
narchy. Should the views of the 

Marquis de Barthelemy not suc- 

ceed (and that they would not was 

the prevailing opinion) the ultra 

royalist party is down, and will not 

be able to reassume a station which 

would paralize French enterprize 

and genius. The king’s ministers 

are opposed to the proposition of 
Barthelemy, and will loose their 

places unless they can succeed in 

defeating the measure. The late 

creation of peers is calculated to 

prevent any change in the law of 
election, as persons thus called to 

the chamber of peers, are those 

whose active services in promoting 

the various late revolutions of 
France were conspicuous, and they 

were, for that reason, selected by 

the ministry. The following is 

said to be the former standing of 
the new peers : 


Marshals of Bonaparte, .. Ss 
Members of the House of Pee rs of 
the 100 days, . . . 


Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 100 days, 
Ministers of Bonaparte, . = 
Lieutenants-General of Bonaparte, 15 
Chamberlains of Bonaparte, 
Apothecaries, hie 
Unknown Peers, . 
Decided Royalist, 
To reconcile these modern no- 
blemen to the ancient and proud 
nobility of France, will not be easy. 
The most bitter invectives and cut- 
ting sarcasms had already enter- 
ed into the debates of the peers— 
the ferment will not be allayed by 
the Bonapartists. As a measure 
closely connected with the crea- 
tion of the new peers, the exiled 
friends, ministers and soldiers of 
Napoleon are called home almost 
in mass. France will soon have 
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the materials for war—Frenchmen 
are destined again to kindle the 
flame of war in Europe. 
The celebrated Regnault de Saint 
Jean d’Angely is among the recall- 
ed exiles—rumour has also placed 
the name of General Grouchy on 
the list of the recalled. The pas- 
sions of the people of France are 
wound up to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm, rage, and determination to 
resist any encroachments on their 
present law of election: the king 
must go on with the revolutionists, 
or try how far an ultra royal fac- 
tion, to which he would, if he could 
safely, adhere, can support the con- 
flict that would certainly take place. 
Already a riot, instigated by the 
election law, took place at Nismes, 
and was suppressed by the milita- 
ry. ‘The London Packet observes, 
‘* It will be well for the ultra royal- 
ists, if they do not provoke the 
men of the revolution to adopt 
measures of a more vigorous cha- 
racter, than that of sparring with- 
in the lists of the charter.” 

The Courier closes a doleful pa- 
ragraph by saying, ‘‘ We could ask 
a question, pointing to the future, 
but we are afraid it would involve 
only a necessary consequence, in- 
stead of a prophecy.” 








The memoirs of Las Casas have 
been seized at the booksellers in 
Paris. 





The Count Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely died suddenly at Paris, 
on the evening of his arrival. The 
obsequies were performed with 
great pomp. M. Juoy, member 
of the Institute, pronounced the 
funeral oration. 
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SPAIN. 


Spain continues to prepare for 
sending the long talked of Armada 
to South-America. These troops 
will sail as soon as a loan of sixty 
millions of rials can be raised, and 
no sooner. 

The trade of Cadiz and the other 
trading towns of Spain had been 
nearly suspended by the imposi- 
tion of new duties. Memorials 
against the oppressive measure 
were presen.ed te the government. 

The ambassadors of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Austria, and the Uni- 
ted States, are said to have express- 
ed strong displeasure at the Spa- 
nish decree for putting to death 
such foreigners as shall assist the 
American patriots. 


BAVARIA. 


The Diet was opened at Mu- 
nich on the 4th February. The 
king attended on the occasion, and 
delivered a highly patriotic speech. 
‘* You will see in all my govern- 
ment (said this benificent monarch) 
a persevering tendency towards 
the common good; you will recog- 
nise in it this constant and irrevo- 
cable principle—to grant to agri- 
culture, to the arts, to commerce, 
to conscience, and to opinions, eve- 
ry freedom of action and of deve- 
lopement compatible with the 
rights of individuals, and with the 
permanent object of all society.” 
‘You will find the country labour- 
ing under burthens caused by these 
extraordinary efforts, which impe- 
rious circumstances ‘rendered ne- 
cessary ; but you will be consoled 
by finding that these burdens are 
diminishing every year, and I hope 
that by our united efforts, we shall 
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ere long, succeed in establishing 
the equilibrium of our finances.” 


Since penning the foregoing pa- 
ges, I have received from a friend 
at Washington, the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 8th ult. 

The motion of Lafitte in the 
French chamber of deputies, was 
got rid of by the chamber agree- 
ing to proceed to the order of the 
day, not however before considera- 
ble debate had taken place. Many 
of those who voted for the order of 
the day were influenced by the opi- 
nion that the motion was premature, 
as the motion adopted by the peers 
must come before the deputies, 
and would supercede the necessity 
of M. Lafitte’s motion. The debate 
in the chamber of deputies was not 
such as could give any clue from 
which to infer what would be the 
fate in that house of the vote passed 
by the peers. 

The minister was resolved by 
all means to prevent the ultra roy- 
alists from sueceeding in their de- 
sign ; several of the new peers had 
taken their seats, and it was ru- 
moured that upwards of twenty new 
peers would be created, and seve- 
ral more of the exiled Bonapartists 
called home. In this way, a majo- 
rity will be obtained in the peers 
for the minister, and harmony re- 
stored between the chambers.— 
France will then present a king 
governed by his ministers, a minis- 
ter dependent on the aristocracy, 
and that aristocracy composed of 
those politicians and soldiers, of all 
Frenchmen, the greatest enemies 
of England. The deputies will, 
as matter of course, be Frenchmen 
with French feelings, and whether 
swayed by popular influence, or in- 
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fluenced by the aristocracy, in ei- | 
ther case, not friendly to Britain. 

The mayor, corporation, and in- 
habitants of the borough of Bedford, 
England, have resolved to petition 
parliament, to frame a scale of pun- 
ishments proportioned to the vari 
ous degrees of guilt. They consi- 
der the great increase of crime to 
proceed from the undistinguishing 
severity of the law, and the con- 
sequent unwillingness of evidences, 
jurors, and judges, to consign peo- 
ple guilty of small crimes to a pun- 
ishment which should be reserved 
for the greatest. They state, that: 
there were committed for trial, in 
the different jails of England and 
Wales—- 


In the year 1805, 4,605 
1815, 7,818 
1817, 13,932 


Further they state, ‘‘ that in the 
short period of three years, al- 
though 19,178 persons’were com- 
mitted for trial on charges of felony, 
punishable by antignominious death 
—yet we are convinced, that this 
number, great and shocking as it 
is, would have been much increas- 
ed, if the tenderness felt for human 
life, by followers of the mild reli- 
gion of the gospel, had not induced 
many injured individuals to’ forbear 
prosecuting, rather than bring down 
so dreadful a sentence on the head 
of a fellow-creature, for offences 
which were not marked by violence | 
or atrocity, 

A shopkeeper in London adver- 
tises that he has purchased and of 
fers for sale, “‘ the whole of those 
elegant shawls, which were sen} 





from Persia, Constantinople, and 
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the different Eastern courts, as ori- 
ental presents to her late majesty.” 

Under the head of ‘* sporting in- 
telligence,’’ it is noticed, in a Lon- 
don paper, that ‘“‘ Donnelly, the 
lrish champion, is on his way to 
London.” 

The Persian ambassador, now at 
Vienna, continues to view every 
thing worthy of inspection in that 
capital. He was lately at the thea- 
tre, to which an immense crowd 
was attracted, in order to see him. 
It seems this assemblage of gazers 
became intolerable to his excellen- 
cy in one of the saloons, where, to 
the astonishment of the Austrians, 
he and his suite began to lay about 
them on all sides among those who 
surrounded him. ‘The writer of 
the article sagely remarks, that it 
is very likely his excellency and 
suite were accustomed in their own 
country to have plenty of room 
made for them. I[t seems the phy- 
sician attached to the embassy is 
also the ambassador’ chief cook, 
and it is his duty to ascertain the 
salubrity of the victuals served ‘up 
at the table of his master. His 
excellency was to leave Vienna on 
on the 20th ult.—London paper. 

Letters from Kome, of the 12th 
of February, state, that the enter- 
prize formed to draw from the bed 
of the Tiber the statues and other 
wrecks of antiquity, which it is 
supposed are deposited there, ap- 
pears to obtain success. Already — 
the sum of 60,000 scudi is almost 
completed. This sum its deposited 
in the hands of the Papal banker, 
the duke of Torlonia.. All the ob- 
jects which it is hoped will be 
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drawn from the bed of the river, 
by means of a machine invented 
for the purpose, will be formed in- 
to one mass, and valued by connoi- 
seurs. The pope’s chamber will 
receive a sixth, and will also have 
the right of priority of purchasing 
the rest.—Ibid. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 


Extract of a letter from Milan, da- 
ted January 1. 


‘The Princess of Wales is ma- 
king preparations for a trip to the 
Holy Land. The Baron and young 
Austin (who is always addressed by 
the title of Prince) accompany her 
Royal Highness, together with a 
vast suite. The Princess told the 
Marchioness of Douglas, that it was 
her intention to be absent 6 months ; 
and that she meant to visit all the 
places of note in Egypt.—During 
the Princess’s absence, her new 
palace will proceed. ‘I'wo gentle- 
men lately arrived from England, 
and hada long conference with her 
Royal Highness.” 

We are informed, in a quarter to 
which we have often been indebted 
for important intelligence, that a 
gentleman, of very high character 
at the Chancery Bar, has visited a 
distinguished female in Italy, for 
the purpose of preparing her to 
expect. a minute investigation of 
her conduct. It must be evident, 
that the reports which have long 
been in circulation, and which re- 
cent events are said to render more 
striking, loudly call for inquiry. If 
the lady of any nobleman in Eng- 
land continued flitting about’ the 
\world with similar volatility, would 
not the husband incur censure, if 
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From the London Morning Chronicle. 


We are happy to see that the 
attention of parliament has atlength 
been turned to the excessive and 
partial duties on coals. It is a 
subject most deserving the serious 
consideration of the legislature, 
and we are quite certain that it is 
one which cannot be stifled, either 
by the clamours of the Stafford- 
shire iron-masters, or the fears of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
An inquiry must be instituted soon- 
er or Jater, and any opposition to a 
committee (the best mode through 
which that inquiry can be carried 
on) from the inland coal proprie- 
tors, will convince the country, 
that they dread the effects of a 
calm and temperate, but full inves- 
tigation. To an impartial obser- 
ver, the evils resulting from the 
present system of taxing sea-borne 
coals, are obvious. It tends to di- 
minish, if not entirely to cut off, 
those comforts which the poor en- 
joy, from a plentiful supply of fuel 
at a cheap rate—comforts which, 
to them labouring under the seve- 
rest privations, and suffering from 
the coldness of the climate, are in- 
estimable. It drives away all ma- 
nufactures from the metropolis and 
the maritime counties, and confines 
them within the circle of the inland 
coal district, thus entailing all the 
moral disadvantages which” arise 
from a population crowed into a 
small compass—and, finally, it cre- 
ates a depression in the coasting 
trade, which, if suffered to conti- 
nue, wil] shortly annihilate that 
valuable nursery for seamen, which 
our wisest legislators have invari- 
ably looked to as the best and su- 


he did not resolutely demand in- f rest means of recruiting our naval 


vestigation ?—Sun. 


force. Weshall watch with inter- 
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est the progress of this question 
in the house of commons, above 
all, recommending to its supporters 
steadiness and perseverance, for 
the subject only requires to be un- 
derstood to obtain general interest. 
They have reason and justice on 
their side, and, we trust, they will 
omit no opportunity of bringing 
their opponents to that, which they 
dread above all things, an open dis- 
cussion. We have seen the bene- 
fits arising from this, exemplified 
in the instance of the petitions on 
the income tax: in the same spirit 
as now, discussion was deprecated 
by the* supporters of that odious 
impost, and as surely as each dis- 
cussion took place, new and im- 
portant] facts were placed before 
the public view. 


DEATHS IN ENGLAND. 

At Chichester, in his 60th year, 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Murray, late 
captain of the fleet under lord Nel- 
son. 

In London, in the 27th year of 
her age, Lady Elenborough, sister 
to lord Castlereagh. 

At Cavendish, aged 85, Mr. D. 
Cooper. He practiced the trades 
or professions of thatcher, razor- 
grinder, chair-mender, rat-catcher, 
tinker, husbandman,gardener,chim- 
ney-sweeper, shoe-maker, stick- 
maker, tailor, and hatter. He left 
£1000 to his grandson, with a re- 
quest that he would be buried near 
his own door, with his head under 
the scraper. 

—— 
SOUTH-AMERICA. 
Battimore, April 8. 

By a gentleman from St. Tho- 

mas, we are favoured with the fol- 
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lowing state of affairs on the Spa- 
nish Maine. —M. C. H. Books. 
Magaretta, March 17. 
We learn that affairs are going 
on very. prosperously in that quar- 
ter. On the 6th of March, near 
Cassauga, the army of Morillo was 
attacked by Gen. Pies, who com- 
pletely defeated the Royalists, with 
the loss of 600 killed. Morillo and 
his army were so situated that a 
retreat was impossible ; and that- 
General Bolivar was only waiting 
for a division of 2500 English 
troops, which were ascending the 
Orinoco to join him, when the de- 
struction of Morillo and his army 
would be inevitable. 500 English 
troops had arrived at Juan Griego, 
(Margaretta, ) and Colonel English, 
with 2500 more, was daily expect- 
ed, when the expedition fitting out 
against Cumana, at Juan Griego, 
under the command of General Ou- 
dinette, will be 6000 strong, (3000 
English and 3000 natives) assisted 
by, the squadron, consisting of 15 
sail, well manned and equipped, 
under the command of Admiral 
Brion. Generals Oudinette and 
Valdes, with Colonel .Needham, 
ard several other officers of distinc- 
tion, had arrived at Juan Griego, 
from Augostura, to join the expe- 
dition. Admiral Brion had sailed 
on the 14th, in pursuit of the royal 
squadron, and on the 16th chased 
them into Cumana Bay, when a 
dreadful cannonading took place, 
and continued the whole day; the 
result of the attack was not known. 
The independence of Venezuela 
will be completed to a certainty 
the ensuing campaign. The re- 
sources of the Patriots in men, mo- 
ney, and every thing, are great. 





The patriot brig La Irresistible, 
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of 14 guns, arrived at Juan Griego 
(Margaretta)on the 16th inst.bring- 
ing in with her his Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s late brig Nereyda, of 18 
guns and 142 men, captured in Jat. 
9 17S. long. 34 W, after an ac- 
tion of 14 minutes. The Nerey- 
da lost 38 killed and 22 wounded. 
The Irresistible suffered much in 
Spars, rigging, and sails, but had 
none killed, and only the sailing 
master slightly wounded. 

The Nereyda is a very superi- 
or vessel of her class, built and 
Jaunched in France four months 


~emce for the Spanish Government, 


mounts 18 twenty-four pounders, 
tons about 450, and was at the time 
of capture on her way from Cadiz 
to Rio Janeiro, with dispaches an- 
nouncing the death of the Queen 
of Spain, &c. All the dispatches 
fell into the hands of the Patriots ; 
she fought desperately until the 
captain fell, being badly wounded. 





To the honourable the Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great-Britain aud 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The petition of William Cobbett, of 
Botly, Hants, now residing in 
Queens’ county in the state of 
New-York, March 24th, 1818— 

(Concluded from page 171.) 


It is alledged, with regard to this 
description of king James’s acts of 
oppression, that he, by divers 
means, did, in. two or three instan- 
ces, 80 model the boroughs and 
corporations to his liking, that the 
election of the members, in those 
places, was, ‘‘ in reality nothing dif- 
‘ferent from the king’s naming 
‘* the members ;”’ in which opinion 
of the historian your honourable 
house will readily concur; but, 
then, your petitioner humbly hopes, 
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that your honourable house will 
not think that, if members be nom- 
inated, or named, by any other in- 
dividual, or individuals, whether 
lords or rich commoners, and if 
the people, the commons of the 
kingdom, have no more to say in 
the matter than have the negroes 
of Africa; if such be the case, 
your petitioner humbly hopes, that 
your honourable house will not 
think, and not supose that any body 


else will think, that the people are, 


in the smallest degree, benefitted 
by this diflerence in the title or 


_rank of the nominators. Your pe- 


+ . . 
titioner does hope, that, were it 


| only for decency’s sake, a nomina- 


tion of members by a king, will 
not be thought more injurious or 
more dishonourable to his people, 
than a nomination by Jews, nabobs, 
bank-note makers, or even by men, 
whatever their titles may be, who 
have acquired immense estates 
through the means of grants from 
the crown, and of enormous sine- 
cures and pensions. Your peti- 
tioner does hope, that king James 
might be allowed to nominate as 
many members as a late purser in 
the navy, without exciting any more 
hatred and abhorrence, and without 
incurring any greater vengeance, 
than would be due to that purser. 

Your humble petitioner, in order 
to obtain light upon this important 
subject, has, with all becoming re- 
spect and reverence, |doKed into 
the records of your honourable 
house, where he finds a petition, 
presented by the  bonourable 
Charles Grey, in the year 1793, 
affirming and offering to prove, 
that a very great majority of the 
members of the then honourable 
house were actually nominated by 
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the private patronage of one hun- 
dred and sixty-two persons; and 
your petitioner begs to be permit- 
ed humbly to state, that he has 
never understood, that this prac- 
tice of private nomination has, 
since that year, experienced any 
diminution. ‘This species of op- 
pression might, for any thing by 
your petitioner known to the con- 
trary, have been carried into great 
lengths in the time of king James ; 
it might have shown a very bold 
and profligate face ; but your pe- 
titioner humbly begs leave to ex- 
press his doubts of the fact, that 
the selling and buying of seats, and 
the bartering of votes in parlia- 
ment for places and pensions, were, 
in king James’ reign, more ‘* noto- 
riqus than the sun at noon-day ;” 
while he is very sure, that, in king 
Jamess’ reign, no man ever had the 
infamous effrontery to hold forth 
that notoriety as a reason for award- 
ing impunity to the perjured 
wretches guilty of the practice. 
The accusers of king James, be- 
sides making the afore-mentioned 
specific charges, add thereunto, 
the general charge of having fol- 
lowed ‘* divers other arbitrary and 
illegal courses.” Your petitioner 
has no doubt that king James’s oth- 
er courses were extremely arbitra- 
ry and illegal: but, your petition- 
er can hardly believe, or, at least, 
he has never been able to discover, 
that king James sanctioned, and 
abetted, and protected a company 
of merchants in refusing payment 
of their promissory notes, and in 
thus committing a daring fraud 
upon the whole nation. Your pe- 
titioner has never heard, that king 
James ever made any new law of 
treason ; that he ever entertained 
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projects fcr making the poor emi- 
grate by force, or for preventing 
them from enjoying the pleasures 
of the marriage bed; that he ever 
aitempted, thought of, or dreamt 
of, shutting up in dungeons any of 
his subjects whom he pleased, 
when he pleased, where he pleas- 
ed, and so keeping them shut up 
as long as he pleased, without any 
other cause assigned or to be con- 
jectured,than his own absolute will; 
and, if the fact had warranted it, 
well assured is your petitioner, 
that king James’s accusers would 
not have failed to charge him with 
having hired spies to act as pre- 
tended associates of his discontent- 
ed people, and thereby to insti- 
gate these latter to the commission 
of pretended treasons, and that, 
too, for the purpose of procuring 
their denunciation and death, and, 
thereby, confirming his own des- 
potic sway. King James, notwith 
standing all his faults, all his ap- 
pressions, had, as your honourable 
house must well know, stil] mzny 
faithful and devoted adherents in 
all parts of the kingdom ; but your 
humble petitioner is convinced, 
that your honourable house vill 
be satisfied, that if king James had 
been even suspected of being able 
to endure the idea of resorting to 
hired and perjured spies, and of 
carrying on with such monsters a 
trafic in human blood, he would 
not have had one single adherent 
upon the face of the whole earth, 
but that every just and good man in 
the world would have envied the 
hand that should have carried a 
dagger to his heart. 

Your petitioner has now humbly 
stated to your honourable house 
such facts, observations and reason- 
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ings, as appeared to him necessary 
to the solution of the interesting 
question mooted at the out-set of 
this his humble petition, namely, 
whether oppres: ston now does, or dues 
not, exist tn the united kingdom ; a 
question ofa nature too nice in itself 
and much too important in its con- 
sequences to sulier your petitioner 
to presume to decide upon it; but, 
in most respectfully submitting this 
question entirely to the wisdom of 
your honourable house, he begs 
leave to declare to your honoura- 
ble house, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that if it should unhappily ever 
become manifest to him,that oppres- 
sion does exist in that country, the 
laws of which are his birth-right, 
he will to the utmost of his power, 
exercise, and advise, and urge oth- 
ems to exercise, the immutable 
right and duty of : resistance, as ac- 
krowledged andestablished by the 
‘laws and usages of England. 

This being,therefore, a possible 
centingency, your petitioner will 
new proceed most humbly, and with 
the greatest deference, tostate to 
your honourable house his notions 


‘with regard to the means, the use 


ofwhich is justifiable in the resist- 
aace of oppression. 

Your honourable house has not 
tolearn, that, in the case of king 
James,. secret conspiracies were 
formed by the discontented ; that 
secret correspondencies were car- 
ried on with the chief of a foreign 
nation; that that chief was invited 
to invade England with a foreign 
army; that he did, so attended, 
invade England; that those who 
had been confided in by the king 
betrayed him; that his military 
commanders, in breach of their 
oaths to the king, went over, with 
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their troops, to the invader; that, 
in short, there were no means ei- 
ther of force or of fraud, that were 
not employed, or ready to be em- 
ployed, against this oppressor of 
the people, this violater of the 
laws of the land, this subverter ot 
the rights and liberties of the king- 
dom; and, that those men, whe 
had acted the most forward and ofli- 
cious part against their late sove- 
reign, such as the then earl of De- 
vonshire, were rewarded with new 
titles, or higher titles, or other 
distinctions or emoluments. 

It will not, your petitioner is 
sure, be pretended, that this resist- 


- ance would not have been as law- 


ful, quite as honourable, if it had 
been. made by the people of Eng- 
land without the aid ofa Dutch ar- 
my, and without the consent nd 
concurrence of any foreigner what- 
soever ; for, it would, as your hon- 
ourable house will clearly per- 
ceive, be absurd and monstrous to 
suppose, that the oppression was 
to remain for ever unresisted, until 
resistance could obtain the appro- 
bation of some foreign power ; and, 
indeed, your honourable house will 


further perceive, that a change of 


dynasty ,eflected by a foreign force, 
is in danger of appearing more 
like a conquest than a revolution.— 
On the supposition, that the king’s 
officers and soldiers had remained 
faithful, and that the Dutch army 
had been defeated, your honoura- 
ble honse will certainly not believe, 

that the right of resistance would 
have ceased with that defvat, but will 
be convinced, that, seeing that the 
king wes irresistible by open force, 
the people would have had a per- 
fect right to assail him with any 
means within their power, and that 
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the most laudable means would 
have been the most effectual and 
the most speedy. 

Upona subject so very import- 
ant as this, involving such serious 
considerations of amoral and reli- 
gious nature, your petitioner will 
not trust his own pen, but will be- 
seech your honourable house to 
permit him to weave into his hum- 
ble petition a passage of a cheap- 
tract written in the time of the 
protector Cromwe ct, and this tract 
your petitioner appeals to with the 
more confidence in the soundness 
of its principles, seeing that it was 
published in French, in 1801 and 
1802, by Cox and Bayles, London, 
for a monsieur Bouvet, who was 
the translator ; that it was printed 
for the purpose of being circula- 
ted gratis in France ; and that 
the translation and the printing 
were paid for by the government.— 
Your petitioner having a perfect 
knowledge of all these facts, can 
have no scruple in making a quo- 
tation from the said cheap publica- 
tion, in all the principles a fe hich, 
he doubts not, your honourable 
house, will fully concur, seeing 
that they are built on the precepts 
and examples of the greatest and 
most virtuous of mankind. 

‘* Tertullian says, that, against 
common enemies, and those that 
are traitors to the commonwealth, 
every manisa soldier. The Gre- 
cians, as Xenophon tells us, who 
suffered not murderers to come in- 
to their temples, in those very tem- 
ples erected statues to those that 
killed tyrants,thinking it fit to place 
their deliverers amongst their gods. 
The Greeks, says Cicero, attribu- 
ted the honours of the gods to those 
that killed tyrants: what have I 
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seen in Atvens and other cities of 
Greece! What respect pail to 
such men! What songs! What 
praises ! By which they were con- 
secrated to immortality and almost 
deitied! In Athens, by Solon’s law, 
death was not only decreed for the 
tyrant that oppressed the state,but 
for all those who took any charge, 
or did bear any office, while the 
tyranny remained. Plato tells us 
the course they took with tyrants 
in Greece. If, says he, the tyrant 
cannot be expulsed by accusing him 
to the citizens, then by secret prac- 
tices they despatch him. 

‘* Amongst the Romans, the Va- 
lerian law was,that whosoever took 
magistracy upon him, without com- 
mand of the people, it was lawful 
for any man to kill. Plutarch 
makes this law more severe ; that 
it was lawful, by that law, before 
any judgment passed, to kill him 
who but aspired totyranny. Like- 
wise the consular law, which was 
made after the suppression of the 
tyranny of the Decemyvirdte, made 
it lawful to kill anyman that went 
about to create magistrates, without 
reference and appeal to the people. 
By these laws, and innumerable 
testimonies of its authors, it appears 
that the Romans had learned from 
the Grecians what was the natural 
remedy against a tyrant; nor did 
they honour those less who durst 
apply the remedy. Polybius says, 
speaking of conspiracies, those 
that conspire against tyrants are 
not the worst and meanest of the 
citizens, but the most generous, and 
those of those who conspired 
against Jnlius Cesar: he himself 
thought Brutus. worthy to succeed 
him in the empire of the world. 
And Cicero, who had the title ot 
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father of the country, if he were 
not conscious of the design, yet 
he, at least, affected the honour of 
being thought so. What act, says 
he, more glorious, more worthy of 
eternal memory, hath been done in 
the world! In this design | willing- 
ly suffer myself to be included.— 
He tells us what all virtuous Romans 
thought of the fact as well as he.— 
All good men, says he, as much as 
lay in them, killed Cesar : some 
wanted capacity, some courage, 
some opportunity, but none the 
will to do it.—But yet we have 
uot declared the extent of their 
severity against atyrant. They 
exposed hiin to fraud as well as to 
force, and left him no security in 
oaths and t¢ompacts ; that neither 
law nor religion migbt defend him 
that violated both. Brutus says, 
with a tyrant the Romans think 
that no faith should be kept, and 
no religion observed of an oath.— 
Seneca gives the reason: What- 
ever, says he, there was of mutual 
obligation between us, his destroy- 
ing the laws of human sveciety has 
dissolved, so those that thought 
fraud might be practised against an 
enemy; those that professed to 
manage their arms with justice as 
well as courage ; those that thought 
faith ought. to be kept with the 
_perfidious ; yet they all thought 
thata tyrant could receive no in- 
justice but to be let live, and that 
the most lawful way to destroy him 
was the readiest, whether by force 
or by fraud; for against beasts of 
prey men use the toil and the net 
as well as the spear and the lance. 
‘‘ Many more testimonies might 
I bring; for it is harder to make 
choice than to find plenty; but, I 
shall conclude with authorities that 
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are much more authentic, and ex- 
amples we may much more safely 
imitate. The law of God itself de- 
creed certain death to him that 
would do presumptiously and sub- 
mit to no decision of justice. Who 
can read this and think that a ty- 
rant ought to live? But certainly 
neither that nor any other law were 
to any effect, if there were no way 
te put it in execution. But ina 
tyrant’s case process and citation 
have no place, and if we wait for 
formal remedies against biin, we 
are sure to have none. There is 
small hopes of justice, where the 
malefactor has the power to con- 
demn_ the judge.—All remedy, 
therefore, against a tyrant is Ehud's 
dagger, without which all laws 
were fruitless and we helpless.—- 
This is the high court of justice 
whither Moses brought the Egyp- 
tiad ; whither Ehud brought Eglon; 
whither Sampson brought the Phi- 
listines ; whither Samuel brought 
Agag; whither Jehoida brought 
Athaliah; whither Jael brought 
Sisera ; and whither Jehu brought 
the she- -tyrant Jezebel, who had 
caused Naboth to be murdered on 
a false charge of blasphemy, ‘The 
example of Ehud shows us the 
natural, and almost the only reme- 
dy against a tyrant, andthe way to 
free an oppressed people from the 
slavery of insulting ites ; itis 
done by prayers and tears, with the 
help of adagger ; by crying to the 
Lord, and the left hand of an Ebud. 
Devotion and action go well to- 
gether; for believe it, a tyrant is 
not of that kind of Devil that is to 
be cast out only by fasting and 
prayer. And here the Lord shows 
us what he thought a fit message to 
send a tyrant from himself: a dag- 











ger of a cubit in his belly ; and 
every worthy tan that desires to 
be an Ehud, a deliverer of his coun- 
try, will strive to be the messenger.” 
Your petitioner beseeches your 
honourable house to believe, that 
mere names and sounds are no lon- 
ger capable of amusing us; that 
we are indignant at the thought of 
being called upon to execrate king 
James for having disarmed certain 
protestants, and for having armed 
papists, while we are called upon 
to applaud those who have disarm- 
ed, generally, the natural born sub- 
jects of the king, both protestants 
and papists, while they have 
brought in,armed, and kept on foot, 
for many years, in the heart ofthe 
kingdom, an army of foreign pa- 
pests, and that we are not such brute 
beasts as to think that we have 
gained any thing, by the expelling 
of a king, who aimed at nominating 
members to’ the house of commons, 
while we see that the descendants 
of those who took the lead in that 
expulsion, and who were well re- 
warded for their services, now take 
the lead in actually nominating a 
complete majority of your honourable 
house, and while we are reproba- 
ted, abused, insulted, and most cru- 
elly punished, for, complaining of 
this intolerable grievance. 
Therefore, having now most re- 
spectfully submitted to your honour- 
able house a frank exposition of his 
thoughts relative to the right of re- 
sisting oppression, and relative to 
the means that may lawfully be 
employed in such resistance, whe- 
ther the oppressor be one or whe- 
ther he be many, your petitioner 
thinks it his duty to add, in terms 
the most distinct,that he imputes not 
tyranny nor oppression to his ma- 
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jesty, or to any part of his royal 
family ;. and further, that he most 
anxiously wishes, hopes, and there- 
fore prays, that your honourable 
house will be pleased speedily to 
remove every doubt upon this 
subject from his mind, and from 
the minds of his countrymen, by 
taking from the borough usurpers 
the power of choosing the mem- 
bers of your honourable house, and 
by restoring to us, the people at 
large, those annual parliaments, 
and that universal suffrage, which 
are ours in reason, in justice, and 
by the laws of the land, and with- 
out which we can never enjoy the 
fair fruits of our labour, nor have 
an hour’s security for our personal 
liberty or our lives. 
And your petitioner, 
As in humble duty bound, 
Shall ever pray, 
WM. COBBETT. 





Wasuincton, April 26. 

The capture of Lima, the Me- 
tropolis of Peru, ang the intended 
movement from thence, on the Pa- 
cific coast, towards the Panama, or 
famous isthmus of Darien, are op- 
erations, which if conducted with 
common prudence by the pariots, 
will be crowned with complete 
success. ‘The occasional reverses 
of the patriots on the Venezuelian 
coast of the Atlantic, are thus am- 
ply counterbalanced by their vic- 
torious career on the Pacific.— 
Washington City Gazette. 





DIED, 

On Saturday morning, March 
16th, 1819, at his residence in 
Washington county, Md. Col. Joun 
Carr, a revolutionary soldier and 
patriot. 





‘* A Susscriper” will be attend- 
ed to. 





A continuation of an essay on Ir- 
rigation, is unavoidably deferred 
until next month. 

Orders will be received for 
transmitting*by mail, the SERMON 
delivered on the Festival of St. Pa- 
trick, by the Rev. Mr. ‘Tayror; 
and also, the ORATION delivered 
on the 17th March last, by Sre- 
PHEN P. Lemorne, Esq. 

Sixty-two copies of the publish- 
ed numbers of the GLoze, may be 
had, if soon applied for. 





A literary paper, entitled the 
‘*¢ Lapies’ Canrner,” has appeared 
in this city, and will be published 
weekly. The editor, Mr. Samuel 
Woodworth, has gained much cele- 
brity as a poet and an editor. The 
ladies will, no doubt, yield him the 
expected patronage. 





During a debate in the British 
parliament, ~on the Chimney-sweep- 
ers’ bill, the object of which was to 
discontinue climbing boys, and in- 
troduce the sweeping machine, 
Lord Lauderdale opposed its pas- 
sage, and enforced his argument 
by the following anecdote :— 

‘The merits of the present bill 
might, perhaps, he illustrated by a 
story which he would take the li- 
berty of telling their lordships, 
though he was himself the subject 
of it. The physician who had at- 


tended him in his late illness, had 
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prescribed large doses of calomel, 
so much so, indeed, that he thought 
it necessary to ask him the reason 
of such prescriptions. ‘‘O! (said 
the physician) I can easily prove 
to you the advantage of my prac- 
tice. The calomel is like the 
climbing boys, it finds its way into 
every corner and cranny of the 
frame, and sweeps every deleteri- 
ous particle clean out ; whereas 
the other sort of medicines resem- 
ble the machines, and do the busi- 
ness very imperfectly. ‘They do 
not follow all angles and turnings, 
but pass over many important parts 


- untouched, and leave heaps of mat- 


ter, which afterwards kindle into 
mischief. 


DEATH OF JOHN CAVAMAGITI. 


‘And is old-Double dead? See, see, ne 
drew a good bow and dead! he shot a 
fine shoot. John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and bettéd much on his head. 
Dead! he would have clapt in the clout 
at twelve score, and carried you a fore 
hand shaft a fourteen and fourteen 
and a half, that it would have done a 
man’s heart good to see.” —.Vat. Int. 


Diep, at his house in Burbage- 
street, St. Giles’s, London, Jonn 
Cavanacu, the famous hand fives- 
player. When a person dies; whe 
does any one thing better than any 
one else in thé World, which so 
many are trying to do well, it 
leaves a gap in society. It is not 
likely that any one will now see 
the game of fives played in its per- 
fection for many years to come— 
for Cavanagh is dead, and has not 
left a peer behind him. It may be 
said that there are things of more 
















importance than striking a ball a- 
gainst a wall there are things in- 
deed that make more noise and do 
as little good, such as making war 
and peace, making speeches and 
answering them, making verses 
and blotting them, making money 
and throwing itaway. Butthe game 
of fives is what no one despises 
who has ever played at it. It is 
the first exercise for the body, and 
the best relaxation for the mind. 
The Roman poet said that ‘ Care 
mounted behind the horseman and 
stuck to his skirts.”’"— But this re- 
mark would not have applied to the 
fives-player. He whotakes to play- 
ing at fives is twice young. He 
feels neither the past nor future 
‘‘in the instant.” Debts, taxes, 
‘*domestic treason, foreign levy, 
nothing can touch him further.” 
He has no other wish, no other 
thought, from the moment the game 
begins, but that of striking the ball, 
of placing it, of making it! This 
Cavanagh was sure to do. When- 
ever he touched the ball, there was 
an end of the chace. His eye was 
certain, his hand fatal, his presence 
of mind complete. He could do 
what he pleased, and he always 
knew exactly what todo. He saw 
the whole game, and played it ; took 
instant advantage of his adversary’s 
weakness, and recovered balls, as 
if by a miracle, and from sudden 
thought, that every one gave for 
lost. He had equal power and 
skill, quickness and judgment. He 
could either outwit his antagonist 
by finesse, or beat him by main 
strength. Sometimes, when he 
seemed preparing to send the ball 
with the full swing of his arm, he 
would by a slight turn of his wrist 
drop it witbin an inch of the line.— 
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In general, the ball came from his 
hand as if from a racket, in astrait 
horizontal line; so that it was in 
vain to attempt to overtake or stop 
it. As it was said of a great ora- 
tor, that he was never at a loss for 
a word, and for the properest word, 
so Cavanagh always could tell the 
degree of force necessary to be 
given toa ball, and the precise di- 
rection in which it should be sent. 
He did his work with the greatest 
ease ; never took more pains than 
was necessary, and while others 
were fagging thenfselves to death, 
was as cool and collected as if he 
had just entered the court. His 
style of play was as remarkable as 
his power of execution. He had 
no affectation, no trifling. He did 
not throw away the game to show 
off an attitude, ortry an experiment. 
He was a fine, sensible, manly play- 
er, who did what he could, but 
that was more than any one else 
could aflect todo. His blows were 
not undecided and ineflectual—lum- 
bering like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic 
poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s lyric prose, ndr short of the 
mark like Brougham’s speeches, 
nor wide of it like Mr. Canning’s 
wit, nor foul like the Quarterly, 
nor let balls like the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Cobbett and Junius together 
would have made a Cavanagh. He 
was the best up-hill player in the 
world; even when his adversary 
was fourteen, he would play on the 
same or better, and as he never 
flung away the game through care- 
lessness and conceit, he never gave 
it up through laziness or want of 
heart. The only peculiarity of his 
play was, that he never volleyed, 
but let the balls hop; but if they 
rose an inch from the ground; he 
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never missed having them. There 
was not only nobody equal, but no- 
body second tohim. It is supposed 
that he could give any other player 
half the game, or beat them with 
his lefthand. His service was ire- 
mendous. He once played Wood- 
ward and Meredith together, (two 
of the best players in England,) in 
the fives-court, St. Martin’s-street, 
and made seven and twenty aces 
following by services alone—a thing 
unheard of, _ He another time play- 
ed Peru, who was considered a first- 
rate fives-player, a match of the 
best out of five games, and in the 
three first games, which ef course 
decided the match, Peru got only 
one ace. Cavanagh was an Irish- 
man by birth, and a house-painter 
by profession. He had once laid 
aside his working dress, and walk- 
ed up, in his smartest clothes, to 
the Rosemary Branch, to have an 
afternoon's pleasure. A person ac- 
costed him, and asked him if he 
would havea game. Sothey agreed 
to play for half-a-crown a game, 
and a bottle of cider. The first 
game began—it was seven, eight, 
ten, thirteen, fourteen, all. Ca- 
vanagh won it.—The next was the 
same. They played on, and each 
game was hardly contested.— 
‘¢ There,” said the unconscious 
fives-player, ‘‘ there was a stroke 
that Gavenagh could not take ; I 
never played better in my life, and 
yet I can’t win a game. ! don’t 
know how it is.” However, they 
played on, Cavanagh winning every 
game, and the bye-standers drink- 
ing the cider and laughing all the 
tinje. In the twelfth game, when 
Cavanagh was only four, and the 
stranger thirteen, a person came 
in, and said, ‘*‘ what! are you here, 
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Cavanagh!” The words were no 
sooner pronounced, than the asto- 
nished player let the ball drop from 


_his hand, and saying, “‘ what! have 


I been breaking my heart all this 
time to beat Cavanagh,” refused 
to make another effort. ‘‘ And yet, 
I give you my word,”’ said Cava- 
nagh, Nir g the story with some 
triumph, “I played all the while 
with my clenched fist.” He used 
frequently to play matches at Co- 
penhagen-hoyse for wagers and din- 
ners. The wall against which they 
tend is the same that supports the 

itchen chimney, and when the 
wall resounded louder than usual, 
the cooks exclaimed, ‘those are 
the Irishman’s balls,’ and the joints 
trembled on the spit! Goldsmith 
consoled himself that there were 
places where he too was admired ; 
and Cavanagh was the admiration 
of all the fives-courts, where he 
ever played. Mr. Powell, when 
he played matches in the court in 
St. Martin’s-street, used to fill his 
gallery at half-a crown ahead, with 
amateurs and admirers of talent, in 
whatever department it is shown. 
He could not have shown himself 
in any ground in England, but he 
would have been immediately sur- 
rounded with inquisitive gazers, 
trying to find out in what part of 
his frame his unrivalled skill lay, 
as politicians wonder to see the ba- 
lance of Europe suspended if ford 
Castlereagh’s face, and admire the 
trophies of the British navy lurk- 
ing under Mr. Croker’s hanging 
brow. Now Cavanagh was as good- 
looking a man as the noble lord, 
and much better looking than the 
right hon. secretary. He had a 
clear, open countenance, and did 
not look sideways or down, like Mr. 











Murray the bookseller. He wasa 
young fellow of sense, humour, and 
courage. He once had a quarrel 
with a waterman at Hungerford- 
stairs, and, they say, served him 
outin greatstyle. Ina word, there 
are hundreds at this day, who can- 
not mention his name without ad- 
miration, as the best fives-player 
that perhaps ever lived (the great- 
est excellence of which they have 
any notion)—and the noisy shout 
of the ring happily stood him in- 
stead of the unheard voice of pos- 
terity. The only person who seems 
to have excelled as much in ano- 
ther way as Cavanagh did in his, 
was the late John Davies, the rack- 
et-player. [twas remarked of bim 
that he did not seem to follow the 
ball, but the ball seemed to follow 
him. Give him a foot of the wall, 
and he was sure to make the ball. 
The four best racket-players of 
that day were Jack Spines, Jem 
Harding, Armitage, and Church. 
Davies could give any one of these 
two hands a time, that is, half the 
game, and each of these, at their 
best, could give the best player 
now in London the same odds. Such 
are the gradations in all exertions 
of human skill and art. He once 
played four capital players together 
and beat them. He was also a first- 
rate tennis-player, and an excel- 
lent fives-player. In the Fleet or 
King’s Bench, he would have stood 
against Powell, who was reckoned 
the best open ground player of his 
time.—This last mentioned player 
is at present the keeper of the fives- 
court, and we might recommend to 
him for a motto over his door— 
‘*Who enters here, forgets him- 
self, his country, and his friends.” 
And the best of it is, that, by the 
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calculation of the odds, none of the 
three are worth remembering ! 
Cavanagh died from the bursting 
of a blood-vessel, which prevented 
him from playing for the last two 
or three years.—He wast fast reco- 
vering, however, when he was sud- 
denly carried off, to the regret of 
all who knew him. As Mr. Peel 
made it a qualification of the pre- 
sent speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
that he was an excellent moral cha- 
racter, so Jack Cavanagh was a 
zealous catholic, and could not be 
persuaded to eat meat op a Friday, 
the day on which he died. We 
pay this willing tribute to his me- 
mory. 
** Let no rude hand deface it, 
And his forlorn © Hie jacet.” 





PECULIARITIES OF LANGUAGE. 


The following good-humoured hit at the 
to og of language of our eastern 
wrethren, is from a Canadian newspaper. 
It is but fair to say, that, had this English- 
man travelled into the southern or west- 
ern states, he might have found matter 
enough for another letter. And if, in re- 
turn, a Columbian visit the British domi- 
nions, our witty neighbour must ndt Wince, 
if be finds himself painted at full length, 
and the likeness prove too true. 


FROM THE WESTERN STAR. 


When I first landed in Boston, | 
found in the same house a decent 
good looking farmer, who welcom- 
ed me to America, and regretted 
that he was obliged to start the 
next day for Vermont, where he 
calculated to arrive in two or three 
days, having a good span ; that his 
creatures knew the way to their 
hum,and that he had in his waggon 
a few notions for Miss Spruce, for 
which he had traded his pot-ash. 

When he spoke of starting, | 
thought he had engaged to runa 
race, and. was at a loss to know 
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what he meant by a span; and 
wheu he told me of his calculation, 
I concluded he had measured the 
road, and that the span was per- 
haps his surveying instrument ; but 


1 found he meant his pair of horses, | 


or creturs, as he called them, 
When he talked of his Aun, I took 
him for a wag, but soon found he 
so pronounced home. I took Miss 
Spruce for his mistress ; and from 
his notions, as he called them, which 
be had traded his pot-ash for, con- 
sisting of a spinning wheel, cards 
for wool, a clock, some books of 
devotion, and church-music, I con- 
cluded he had resolved to marry 
Miss Spruce, but found, upon en- 
quiry, that his name was Spruce, 
and that Miss Spruce was his wife. 
This cleared up to me the mystery 
of the toys and play-things, which, 
with hats, bonnets, shoes and stock- 
ings of various sizes, Webster's 
spelling-books, were part of the 
notions. He had meniioned he had, 
besides, provided a keg of rum, 
and some pounds of cotton wool, 
which, he said, was to entertain 
his neighbours and their families, 
who were to assist at a bed-quilting 
he intended to have at his raising, 
soon after his return. I could not 
dive into the meaning of this, and 
did not like to trouble him with 
questions, but agreed with him for 
a seat in his wagon, to convey me 
towards Canada: next day, at the 
appointed hour, we set out for the 
Connecticut tiver ; passing by se- 
veral handsome houses on the road, 
he pointed out to me the tavern 
kept by his friend Col. Backlog, 
where he guessed we should be well 
entertained. On perceiving my 
surprise, he assured me the colo- 
nel was well qualified to keep ta- 
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vern, and so it proved; for we 
were well treated, with a substan- 
tial plain dinner. I was asked 
what sauce | would choose for-my 
meat, which was good corned beet; 
I found that this sauce consisted of 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes. We 
also had good cider, and some of 
the company called for a sling, 
which | found to be a compound of 
whiskey, sugar, and water. As it 
was late in the afternoon my con- 
ductor concluded to tarry, as he 
called it, for the night, when a 
traveller joined us, whom Mrs. 
Backlog and daughters declared to 
be a nice man, and very musical ; 


| that is to say, good humoured and 


polite. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HE- 
ROIC SELF-DENIAL. ~ 
(Aa original and authentic Anecdote.) 


Dark burned the candle on the 
table at which the stadent St. * * 
was reading in a large book: ‘* It 
all avails nothing, and nothing will 
ever come of it,” said he fretfully 
to himself, and closed the volume : 
‘I shall never become a preacher 
—I may study and tire myself as 
much as I will! ‘The first sermon, 
in which I shall certainly hesitate, 
will, without doubt, render all this 
trouble vain; for, do not I myself 
know the timidity and the peculiar 
misfortune which accompany me in 
every undertaking ?”’ 

He now took from his dusty 
shelves a MS. and sat himself 
down to read ; it was an account of 
Rome, and particularly of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, which was described 
with all the enthusiasm of an artist. 
St. * * suddenly arose, and, clap- 
ping his hands together, said with 









transport—‘‘ Oh, heaven! I must 
certainly see all this myself.” 

But how? One does not get to 
Rome for nothing : 
the good student were in a very 
bad condition, and however care 
fully he examined and fumbled 
through all his pockets, he collect- 
ed only a few pence, which cer- 
tainly were not sufficient to pay his 
expenses to Rome. He went to 
bed quite restless, and even forgot 
to put out his candle, which at oth- 
er times he never omitted ; but du- 
ring this uneasy night, he had only 
thought of means to accomplish his 
purpose. ‘The next morning he 
fetched an old clothes-man, and sold 
every thing except the dress he 
had on, anda single shirt for change, 
which he put in his pocket. ‘The 
sum which he got from the greedy 
israelite for all he had, was not 
much, and yet honesty (a virtue 
which he possessed in the highest 
degree,) demanded of him to pay 
his fewsmall debts, After he had 
performed this duty in the most 
conscientious manner, he counted 
up his remaining property, and was 
pleased on finding himself the pos- 
sessor of five dollars (£1 sterling, ) 
because he hoped with this sum, 
and with strict frugality, to travel 
to Romé and back again. 

He now, therefore, began his 
journey in the highest spirits, and 
wandered over fertile Germany 
with heartfelt joy, at the beauties 
of nature in his beloved country. 
How did Italy’s mild and balsamic 
airs refresh him; how did he in- 
dulge all his senses in the contem- 
plation of the delightful scenes that 
crowded on him from every side, 
and how did his heart thrill with 
bliss when he beheld the towers of 
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Rome shining in the misty distance. 
Long did he stand gazing and en- 
raptured, anda tear of joy stood in 
his eyes; he walked on lost in 
thought, and towards evening he 
reached a hill, at the foot of which 
the queen of cities, illumined with 
gold and purple by the blush of the 
evening sky, lay in the most glo- 
rious splendour. He seated him- 
self upon the summit of the hill, 
and turned his eyes constantly, with 
the most heartfelt longing, towards 
the object of his secret wishes. Af- 
ter his soul had satiated itself with 
this delightful picture, he at length 
thought of examining his stock of 
money, that he might see how 
much he could spare in Rome in 
examining the captivating wonders, 
without depriving himself of the 
necessary means tor his journey 
back. When he had counted it, 
he found that he had just spent the 
half of it, viz. two dollars and a 
half. Ofcourse he had been fre- 
quently obliged, in the pursuit of 
his journey, to beg a night’s lodg- 
ing and dinner from the clergymen 
on the road, to be able to reach so 
far upon so trifling a sum, but never 
did he receive money or ask alms. 
If, then, he would return to his na- 
tive country without begging, he 
must not see Rome; and he had, 
in fact, the heroic self-denial to 
form this resolution on the spot. 
He, therefore, remained for that 
night on this hill, saw the moon and 
stars rise over the much-beloved 
Rome ; he listened with silent de- 
light to the chime of the church 
bells in the stillness of the evening, 
and when the morning sun, rising 
in the east, tinged the domes and 
towers of the city with red, he 
‘east one longing lingering look 
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behind,” and began in silent musing 
his journey home. 

W hatever instances of heroic self- 
denial history may record, it can 
produce no greater than that which 
this obscure individual exercised in 
the simplicity of his heart. 

He returned home with his long- 
ing gratified, and employed his last 
peony in paying the boatmen who 
ferried him over to hisnative island. 
fie renounced the study of divinity, 
and éntered into the service of a 
peasant, with whom he continued 
for a whole year, at the end of 
which he employs his wages, which 
he has saved, on a journey to the 
east, whither, impelled by the love 
of travelling, he has, with a joyful 
heart, set out upon a pilgrimage. 


IMMOLATION. 


The following account of bury- 
ing a woman alive with her deceas- 
ed husband, is from the Calcutta 
Gazette, 9th July last. 


‘A hole being dug for the pur- 
pose, about 8 or 9 feet deep, and 
8 in diameter, the bodies were 
placed upright therein; upon which 
their relations threw in the earth, 
aad the eldest son about 19 years 
of age, dancing over the bodies in 
the hole, and treading the earth 
down as it was thrown in, until it 
came above their heads, when a 
general shout closed the monstrous 
and horrid ceremony. No com- 
plaint or cry was uttered by the 
patient sufferer. The above shock- 
ing instance of superstition and de- 
pravity, took place 10 miles from 
Calcutta; and in the same place 
during the preceding year, thirty- 
six widows were burnt alive with 
their deceased husbands. 
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LAW! 

A Liverpool paper of January 25, 
says-—‘‘In the vice-chancellor’s 
court on Christmas eve, the mas- 
ter of the rolls delivered its tina! 
judgment in a suit between a iady 
named Threifal, and the trustees 
ofa schoo] at Ellell, near Lancas- 
ter. The cause of dispute was 
two perches of land. It had been 
in litigation ten years, and from the 
conflicting testimony, the judge 
confessed he never met with a more 
dithcult case. The decision was 
against the lady. ‘The costs of this 
long proceeding, on account of a 
piece of ground not worth £40, 
amount to between £3000 and 
£4000 each party. 


The following specimen of French 
magnanimity is worthy of the days 
of chivalry: Duclos repeatedly as 
saulted Col. Fabvier, and atlength 
provoked him to accept achallenge. 
They met: Duclos fired first, and 
grievously wounded colonel Fab- 
vier in the shoulder. The latter 
answered by firing in the air, and 
pronounced the following remark- 
able words, which display a great 
mind: ‘* Duclos, I was willing to 
become the victim of such a man 
as thou art, but honour forbids me 
to consider thee as my adversary.” 

Dr. Wolcott, the: famous Peter 
Pindar, was buried in London on 
the 12th ef January last. He was 
at the advanced age of 81 years, 
and very poor. 

Lord Erskine lately took a trip 
to Gretna Green, in female attire, 
to marry his house-keeper, by 
whom he had had several children, 
| whom he designated thereby to le- 




















gitimatise. The old man is about 
70 years of age—his wife, 37. 





EXERTION. 

Mr. Darwin relates the follow- 
ing method of prolonging exertion, 
by varying the motives of action; 
A little boy who was tired of walk- 
ing, begged of his father to carry 
him--‘* here,” says his father, 
‘‘ride on my gold-heafed cane ; 
the pleased child putting it between 
his legs, galloped off with delight. 





PARTICULARS OF A REMARKABLE 
CHASE. 


ENGLISH STAG-HUNTING IN GERMANY. 


On the 24th of September, 1818, 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, prince 
Paul Esterhazy, attended by a nu- 
merous party of friends, quitted 
Eisentadt, (a magnificent residence 
of his father’s, about 30 miles from 
Vienna,) to enjoy a stag-hunt, a 
diversion altogetber novel in Hun- 
gary. At 11, they arrived in the 
centre of a beautiful plain, in front 
of the castle, where they found the 
fox hounds of lord Stewart, three 
stalls, or carriages containing stags, 
and a numerous assemblage of 
sportsmen. The prince and his 
party immediately mounted, and 
preparations commenced for turn- 
ing off a stag, while every heart 
beat high with anxious expectation. 
At this moment, the princess, at- 
tended by several ladies in barou- 
ches, drove up to witness this no- 
vel but beautiful scene. The morn- 
ing, with breath all incense, and 
with cheek all bloom, was heaven- 
ly. /The signal given, the carriage 
was opened, and the stag stepped 
forth in all his native majesty ; look- 
ing round him with a mixture of 
30 
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surprise and contempt, he bounded 
off in high style. When viewed at 
the distance of about two miles, the 
hounds were cast off—after a lit- 
tle dashing they stooped, and chal- 
lenged in good form. ‘* Hark for- 
ward, hark forward, tantivy,’’ was 
the cry: the crash became gene- 
ral, and after one checkless burst 
of 40 minutes, the gallant hounds 
pulled down their game. The 
prince on Fitzoliver, lord Stewart 
on Coy, Mr. Fitzroy on Domino, 
Mr. Bloomfield on Harriet, prince 
Wenzel Lichtenstein on Hippomo- 
nus, count Schonfield on Tomtit, 
count Esterhazy on Fitzwilliam, 
the huntsman on Boxer, and aninth 
on Beldestom, were in at the death: 
—Having blooded the hounds, the 
party returned to the plain. Fresh 
horses were in attendance, but no 
change was made, except by lord 
Stewart, who mounted Robin. It 
was now one o'clock, when the 
Ober Forst Meister (or head game- 
keeper,) again opened a stall, and 
produced a stag much superior to 
the first. After eight, minutes law 
the bands were cast off. They went 
at a rattling pace for five miles, 
when the stag was headed at Nel- 
lap; the check was momentary ; 
he took a way through the fine gal- 
loping country, and after a noble 
burst of 50 minutes he entered the 
extensive vineyard of Margarethen. 
The" hounds were immediately 
drawn off, to prevent injury to the 
vines, and he was driven through 
by the peasants, trotting before 
them, in most majestic style. This 
check was amply compensated for 
(at least to some) by a scene truly 
interesting. Groups of beautiful 
Hungarian maids were reaping the 
rich harvest of Bacchus— 
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Their coats were kilt, and did sae sweetly 
shaw 

Their bare white legs, that whiter were 
than snaw, 

Their cockernonies snooded up fu’ sleek, 


Their hassel locks hung waving on the 
cheek, 


Vide Gentle Shepherd. 

While regaling on the grateful 
juice, we heard a halloo from the 
opposite sHle of the vineyard— 
hark forward! was the cry. The 
stag now faced the fine plain of 
Margarethen, over which we went 
_ at great epeed. On approaching 
a gentle, but long declivity, we 
descried the glassy lake of Sultz, 
which the stag had taken, and was 
now nearly half way across, the 
distance from one shore to the other 
being rather better than an English 
mile. The hounds immediately took 
the water; their noble master (lord 
Stewart,) prince Esterhazy, Mr. 
Fitzroy, and Mr. Bloomfield, Mr. 


Weatherly and two English grooms 
belonging to the prince, dashed in 


with them: Will, the huntsman, 
and Jack, the whipper-in, both 
Englishmen, (recorded with re- 
gret) bolted with the Hungarians. 
The scene was now certainly un- 
paralleled in the annals of Europe- 
an sporting, A stag swimming 
across a mighty lake, a pack of 
hounds in full cry, swimming by 
the sides of the horses, encouraged 
by their daritig riders—the effort 
was desperate, but irresistible ; 
the very water appeared to givea 
tacit consent to the attempt; it 
was placid and perfectly motion- 
less, save agentle undulation caus- 


ed by the thousands of wild ducks, . 


which seemed to sit in judgment 
upon the rashness of the sports- 
men. From the centre of the lake 
they beheld the noble stag reach 
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the shore, at a moment when an 
insurance at Lloyd’s would have 
been very high against their doing 
so; happily, in a qnarter of an hour 
more, their gallant steeds brought 
them safe to shore, attended by 
their mute pack of hounds, which 
had no wind left for music.—After 
a pause of a few minutes, to collect 
the hounds and breath their horses, 
they challenged at the very edge 
of the lake, and run ina direct line 
for a mile and a half, to the sum- 
mit of a strong ascent into a small 
walnut cover, where the dashers 
were joined by their long-lost com- 
panions, who had more prudently 
preferred galloping on dry land to 
swimming in a lake. Here the 
stag turned back, and bent his 
course down the mountain towards 
the lake again ; it was now difficult 
to determine whether the effort 
made by the hounds or horsemen 
to prevent his gaining the lake was 
greatest. A second swimming ap- 
peared to be desired by neither ; 
he made a desperate effort to gain 
the lake, did so, but it was only to 
die ; eight of the leading hounds 
pulled him down above twelve 
yards from the shore ; most pite- 
ously he bayed. Thus ended a 
chace of 14 miles by land and one 
by water, that would not have dis- 
graced a pack of the best appointed 
stag houndsin Europe. ‘This was 
the first time that lord* Stewart’s 
pack had rynastag. All the hor- 
ses in the field were English, ex- 
cept one which was rode by a lieu- 
tenant-general of cavalry, and 
which proved very deficient in 
speed for the business of the day. 

he sportsmen returned (highly 
delighted with their day’s sport) to 
the princely mansion of Eisentadt. 

































where they partook of a magnifi- 
cent banquet, to refresh them af- 
ter the fatigues of the day. 





EXTRAORDINARY FOX-HUNT. 


The fox hounds belonging to Mr. 
Peale, of Dummer, Hants, had a 
run on Friday last almost unparal- 
leled. The fox was unkennelled 
in Marsh Wood, and ran for two 
hours, keeping the horsemen at 
full play. He again took to cover, 
but soon after gave the hunters 
another stretch, and beat the dogs, 
by taking to the earth. Only one 
of the hunters maintained the chase 
of 60 computed miles.—Lon. pap. 





It was formerly announced to 
the public, that the right honour- 
able the earl of Eglinton intended 
to procure a life boat for the bene- 
fit of this coast. 


nicate, that his lordship is. follow- 
ing up this intention, with spirited 
resolution and indefatigable exer- 
tion. Several plans for the life- 
boat having been obtained by his 
lordship, and by colonel Fullerton, 
a numerous meeting of the gentle- 
men, ship-owners, and ship-mas- 
ters of Irvine, Ardrossan, and Salt- 


It is with much’ 
pleasure we have now to commu- [ 
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coats, was, at his lordship’s re- 


quest, held at Irvine upon the 8th 
inst. and the plans and specifications 
having been submitted to, and con- 
sidered by, the meeting, they una- 
nimously recommended and pre- 
ferred a plan by Mr. Warr, of Bel- 
fast, as the best adapted for this 
coast. The meeting voted their 
warmest thanks to his lordship, for 
the true and disinterested zeal 
which he had manifested on this, 
and on former occasions, in the 
cause of humanity. We under- 
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stand that immediate directions are 
to be given for the execution of Mr. 
Watt’s plan.—Ayr Advertiser. 





ANECDOTE—FACT. 


A very genteel, impudent look- 
ing young man was seen to enter 
a church in time of service—he 
paused at the entrance—the con- 
gregation stared—he advanced a 
few steps, and deliberately survey- 
ing the: whole assembly, commen- 
ced a slow march up the broad 
aigle—not a pew was opened—the 
audience were too busy for civility 
—-he wheeled, and in the same 
manner performed a march, step- 
ping as if to Roslin Castle, or the 
dead march in Saul, and disappear- 
ed. A few moments after he re- 
entered with a huge block upon 
his shoulders as heavy as he could 
well stagger under—his counte- 
nance was immoveable—again the 
good people stared, and half rose 
from their seats, with their books 
in their hands. Atlength, he pla- 
ced the block in the very centre 
of the principal passage, and seated 
himself upon it. Then for the 
first time, the reproach was felt.— 
Every pew door in the house was 
instantly flung open! But no— 
the stranger was a gentleman—he 
came not there for disturbance—he 
moved not—smiled not; but pre- 
served the utmost decorum, until 
the service was concluded, when 
he deliberately shouldered his 
block, and to the same slow step, 
bore it off, and replaced it where 
he had found it. 

The congregation is now, the 
most polite and attentive to stran- 
gers, of any in America. 

Baltimore Telegraph. 
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From Grunway’s Daily Advertiser, 
printed in Calcutta, the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1818. 

‘* Be it known, that six fair and 
pretty young Ladies, with two 
sweet and engaging children, Jate- 
ly imported from’ Europe, having 
the roses of health blooming on 
their cheeks, and joy sparkling in 
their eyes, possessing amiable tem- 
pers, and highly accomplished, 
yielding tacitly to all necessary 
wishes, whom the most indiflerent 
cannot behold without expressions 
of rapture, are to be raffled for 
next door to the British Gallery.— 
Scheme, twenty tickets, at twelve 
rupees each. The highest of 
three throws doublets, takes the 
most fascinating, &c.”’ 


TRIENNIAL COMMEMORATION OF 
BURNS. 


Epinsurcu, February 27. 
On Monday the admirers of the 


celebrated national poet of Scot: 
Jand,held their triennial meeting in 
George-street assembly rooms.— 
About three hundred and twenty 
were inthe room. The chair was 
ably filled by J. A. Murray, Esq. 
of Henderland, who was supported 
by Mr. Henry Cockburn and Mr. 
Francis Jeffrey. Captain Adam, 
of the navy, son of chief com- 
missioner Adam, was the croupier ; 
the list of the stewards contained 
the names of Sir George Macken- 
zie, Mr. Walter Scott, Mr. John 
Wilson, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Hogg, 
Captain Basil Hall, Mr. George 
Thomson, (whose name is so hon- 
ourably and indissolubly connected 
with that of Burns) besides other 
gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility. This assembly, generally 
speaking, was composed of indi- 
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viduals distinguished by their love 
of literature and the arts, including 
several eminent characters belong- 
ing to the learned professions, the 
army,-and the navy. 

The purposes of the meeting 
were carried through with great 
effect. The company had to re- 
gret the absence of Mr. Scott, who 
was prevented from attending by 
indisposition. Mr. Walter Scott, 
younger, of Abbotsford, occupied 
his father’s place. In the course 
of the evening, many appropriate 
toasts were given, in honour both 
of living and of departed worth, and 
on these occasions a degree of elo- 
quence was displayed which has 
not been often equalled. The wi- 
dow and children, the brother, and 
the stillsurviving venerable mother 
of the bard, were hailed with pe- 
culiar sympathy. The most illus- 
trious absent persons who adorn 
Scottish literature were also re- 
membered, including the respected 
names of Mackenzie, Stewart, Play- 
fair, Byron, Campbell, Boswell, 
and Dr. John Jamieson, the John- 
son of Scottish lexicography. 

The principal speakers, besides 
the animated and eloquent chair- 
man, were Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Cock- 
burn, and Mr. Wilson. Mr. George 
Thompson, with his characteristic 
propriety and good sense, in pro- 
posing the health of the honoura- 
ble William Maule, communicated 
to the meeting the pleasing infor- 
mation, that that gentleman had 
settled an armuity of 50/. upon the 
widow of the bard, immediately af- 
ter the last triennial celebration ; 
which was greatfully resigned by 
the high spirited matron, when the 
success of one of her sons in India 
enabled him to render his mother 
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independent, by setthng upon her 
a yearly sum. The audience hail- 
ed with delightthese characteristic 
traits of the family of Barns. 


CHARACTER or ‘'THO'S. REYNOLDS, 
THE NOTORIOUS IRISH INFORMER. 


Extracted from Curran’s defence of 
Oliver Bond. 

‘Are you,prepared in a case of 
life and death, of honour and of 
infamy, to credit a vile informer ? 
The perjurer of one hundred oaths 
whom—pride, honour, or religion, 
could not bind! the forsaken pros- 
titute of every vice calls on you 
with one breath to blast the memo- 
ry of the dead, and blight the 
character of the living! Do you 
think Reynolds to be a villain ? It is 
true he dresses like a gentleman, 
and the confident expression of bis 
countenance, and the tones of his 
voice, savour strong of growing au- 
thority—he measures his value by 
the coffins of his victims, and in the 
field of evidence appreciates his 
fame, as the Indian warrior does in 
fight, by the number of the scalps 
with which he can swell his victo- 
ry! He calls on you by the solemn 
league of moral justice, to accredit 
the purity of a conscience washed 
in its own attrocities! He has 
promised and betrayed—he has 
sworn and foresworn—and whether 
his soul goes to heaven or to hell, 
he seems perfectly indifferent, for 
he tells you:he has established an 
interest in both places! He has 
told you he has pledged himself to 
treason and allegiance, and both 
oaths has been contemned and bro- 
ken. At this time, when reason is 
affrighted from her seat, and giddy 
prejudice takes the réins—when 


the wheels of society are set in 





conflagration by the rapidity of 
their own motion—at such a time 
does he call upon a jury in Heaven’s 
name, to accredit a testimony blas- 
ted by his own accusation! Vile, 
however, as this execrable informer 
must feel himself, history, alas! 
holds out but too much encourage- 
ment to his hopes--for, however 
base and however perjured, [I re- 
collect few instances between the 
subject and the crown, where in- 
formers have not cut keen and rode 
awhile. triumphant upon the pub- 
lic prejudice. I know of no in- 
stance where the edge of the in- 
former’s testimony has not been 
fatal, or only blunted by the extent 
of its execution, after he has reti- 
red from public view, hid beneath 
the heap of his own carnage. I 
feel, gentlemen, I ought to apolo- 
gize to Mr. Reynolds for placing 
him in this point of view, for I 
frankly own I have no authority 
save his own accusation. Gentle- 
men, you have been emphatically 
called on to secure the state by the 
conviction of the prisoner. “I am 
less interested in the condition 
and political happiriess of this coun- 
try than you are, for probably | 
shall be less time init. I have then 
the greater claim on your confi- 
dence, when I caution you against 
the greatest and most fatal of revo- 
lutions—-that of the sceptre into 
the hands of the informer. These 
are probably the last words J shall 
ever speak to you, but these last 
are directed to your salvation, and 
that of your posterity, when ‘they 
tell you that the reign of the inform- 
er is the suppression of the law.— 
My old friends, I tell you that if 
you surrender yourselves to the 
mean disgraceful instrumentality of 
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your own condemnation, you will 
make yourselves fit objects for 
martial law. You will give an at- 
testation to the British minister 
that you are fit for it, and your 
liberties will vanish, never, O nev- 
er to return. Your country will 
become a desert ora gaol, until 
the former fatigued with slaughter 
and gorged with blood, will slum- 
ber upon the sceptre of his perju- 
ry! It remains with you to say 
whether four species shall com. 
prise the population of your 
country—-the informer to accuse— 
the jury to condemn——the judge to 
sentence—and the prisoner to suf- 
fer. Itregardeth not me what im- 
pression your verdict shall make 
on the fate of this country, but 
you it much regardeth. With the 
solemnity of a last bequest I offer 
you the warning, and O! may the 
acquittal of a worthy and virtuous 
citizen, who takes refuge in your 
verdict from the vampyre who seeks 
to suck his blood, be the blessed 
promise of peace, confidence, and 
security to this wretched, distract- 
ed, self-deyuuring population ! 





OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

‘‘Count Sarsfield Lucan, descen- 
dant of the royal branch of Lor- 
raine and the Capets, and of oth- 
er sovereigns in Europe, wishes to 
contract an alliance in marriage 
with any lady, capable, by her qual- 
ifications and fortune, of support- 
ing the rank and titles which she 
will thus acquire. 

‘*The name of Sarsfield, Lord 
Lucan, is highly distinguished in 
the military history of Ireland, in 
that eventfnl period immediately 
subsequent to the expulsion of 
Jathes I. from the throne of Great 
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Britain. Sarsfield was general in 
chief of the Irish troops, and was 
one of those who took advantage of 
the capitulation of Limerick, to 
transfer himself and family to 
another country.” 


QUACK DOCTORS. 


KING'S BENCH, LONDON, MARCH 5. 
IIUBE US. PHELPS. 

This was an action-of some in- 
terest to the republic of quack doc- 
tors, as well as to those who occa- 
sionally place reliance in their in- 
fallible medicines,in utter rejection 
to the consummate skillof the re- . 
gular faculty. It was an action to 
recover a sum of £15, 2s.4d. com- 
pounded of charges for a quantity 
of a certain infallible specific at 
£2 10s. per gallon, and of a sove- 
reign remedy at 30s. per pound, 
and a certain number of profession-~ 
al visits, at 5s. each, to the defend- 
ant’s wife, for the cure of a cancer 
ip her breast. The following are 
the circumstances as they appear- 
ed from the evidence :— 

The daughter of the plaintiff, 
(who isa High German doctor) a 
young woman about 18, and of in- 
teresting appearance deposed, that 
she assisted her father, whe came 
to this country with his. family 
about 14 years since. That he 
professed to cure cancers, as well 
as many other disorders, by the 
remedies above mentioned, which 
were of his own discovery. “That 
he was applied to .in May 1818, to 
attend Mrs. Phelps for the cure of 
a cancer in her breast, and furnish- 
ed medicine and attendance, in the 
first month amounting to 12/. the 
bill for which the defendant paid.— 
He continued his attendances and 
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prescriptions in the next month, and 
Mrs. Phelps had repeatedly declar- 
ed herself much easier, and getting 
better; but at the Jatter end of 
June,her father’s attendances were 
discontinued by the defendant, and 
he presented the present bill, 
which defendant refused to pay. 

On her cross-examination by Mr. 
Scarlett, she said her father had cu- 
red several cancers, but he did pot 
advertise of late years, because 
his patients advertised their own 
cures, and sent him letters of ac- 
knowledgement ; she did not know 
that he had taken a medical de- 
gree ; she said the defendant had 
never found fault with the charges 
of this bill,~bnt said he thought 
nothing was extravagant that could 
relieve his wife. 

Mr. Gurney rested his client’s 
claim upon this testimony. 

Mr. Scarlett, for the defendant, 
addressed the jury, and spoke with 
much force upon the mischiefs of 
quackery in this country, and the 
infatuated credulity of those who 
hazarded their health and their 
lives in reliance upon the fallacious 
boasts of ignorant empyrics, who 
traversed this country, pretendifg 
cures they had never effected, and 
presenting fabricated letters from 
fictitious persons, and many of 
which empyrics had accumulated 
immense fortunes by poisoning his 
Majesty’s incautious subjeets, who 
rejected the aid and accomplished 
skill of regularly bred physicians, 
and daily fell the victims of their 
own credence to the imposition of 
impudent quacks. How far this 
observation would apply to the 
present plaintiff, would appear from 
the respectable testimony he should 
now adduce ; and he trusted that 
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such a claimant would not be suf- 
fered to make a British court and 
jury the subservient instruments 
of imposture and extortion. He 
then proceeded to call several wit- 
nesses, amongst whom were two 
eminent surgeons, who proved that 
they had heard from the plaintiff, 
that Mr. Ashley Cooper had occa- 
sionally attended Mrs. Phelps for 
a course of five years, but had not 
succeeded, because the lady had 
an insurmountable abhorence to 
undergo surgical operation; that 
he found her breast in a highly dis- 
eased state, and that no good what- 
ever had been done by the medi- 
cines applied by the plaintiff for 
the two months before they were 
called in. That, in fact, there was 
no effectual medicine ever discov- 
ered as yet, to their knowledge, to 
cure cancers ; and that amputation, 
or eradication by the knife, was the 
only effectual means of cure. A 
consultation was held upon Mrs. 
Phelps, and amputation was deter- 
mined on, and practised with suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Horsley, the brother of Mrs. 
Phelps, proved that he accompa- 
nied her husband in the latter end 
of June, to consult Dr. Mube as 
tothe state of his sister’s disorder 
and the hopes of cure. He had 
questioned him at some length; but 
the doctor expressed no doubt, but 
the utmost confidence his medicines 
would effectually restore her in 
two or three weeks. He said her 
disorder was a stone cancer, and 
that it was to be cured by the ap- 
plication of steam combined with 
his medicines ; and that althongh 
she appeared to them to be getting 
worse, she was really getting bet- 
ter ; that he had cured a Mr. Walk. 
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er, of the Percy coflee-house, of | 
a cancerin hislip, and the child of 
a Mr. Aste, of Tottenham coeurt- 
road, of a cancer in her arm, and 
they were then both quite well.— 
But the plaintiff at last called in 
regular aid,and dismissed Dr.Hube, 
and in consequence surgical opera- 
tion took place, and the patieat was 
cured. | 

Mr. Good, a wine-merchant, 
proved that he well knew Mr. 
Walker, of the Percy coffee-house, 
who had ‘been some time dead, and 
his death proceeded from a cancer 
in his lip; that Dr. Hube had at- 
tended him for some time; and 
said he would forfeit hia life if he 
did not cure him effectually in a 
month; but after six weeks attend- 
ance, Mr. Walker grew still worse, 
and dismissed Dr. Hube, after pay- 
ing him a very high bill; but the 
patient died ofthe disorder in a 
month afterwards. 

Mr. Aste, of*Tottenham-court- 
road, gave nearly a similar testi- 
mony with respect to his daughter, 
and the positive assurance of the 
doctor that he would cure her in 
a month of a cancer in her arm; 
but she daily grew worse; tlie 
doctor was dismissed, and she died 
in a very short timé after. 

Mr. Gurney shortly replied in 
behalf of his client. 

The learned judge summed up 
for the Jury, and told them, if they 
believed the plaintiif’s charge just 
and reasonable to find for him; but 
if they believed it founded in im- 
posture, false pretence and fraud, 
then to find for the defendant.— 
The jury found a verdict for the 
defendant. 


— er 


Mr. Bayyr’s Fricate.—The following 
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is an account of this vessel, which has 

been exhibited on the basin of the Cale- 

donian ‘canal :— 

This vessel is impelled by the 
power of the screw—anil goes with 
equal facility against wind and tide, 
either directly forwards or stern- 
wards. It is about five feet long, 
and was built by Mr. Bayne, and 
the machinery which turns the 
screw were also entirely formed 
by him. This ingenious invention 
of impelling vessels by the power 
of the screw has a decided advan- 
tage over the former mode of im- 
pelling vessels by wheels, or the 
more recent one of doing it by 
means of paddles—which last was 
also an invention of Mr. Bayne’s. 
The screw is fixed in the bottom of 
the vessel in a false keel, and 1s, 
of course,in the most stormy weath- 
er, always wholly under water, and” 
operating with equal force. It has 
another advantage, as it will work 
equally well in a cylindrical tube, 
and by this means can scarcely be 
injured even by the severest gale. 
Besides this, it is free from the dis- 
agreeable noise always to be heard 
in steam vessels. Mr. Bayne has 
also afhixed to this vessel] a number 
of darts or boarding-pikes, which 
are continued in rapid motion, by 
the same machinery that works the 
screw, and renders boarding by the 
side of the vessel almost impracti- 
cable. He has also two guns at the 
mid-ship, which are so placed as to 
fire in any direction, and thus pre- 
vent boats from coming alongside. 
Besides all these instruments of 
war, the vessel has an improved 
capstain and windlass, which not 
only can be wrought with much less 
than the usual power, but are con- 
structed so as to not to lumber the 
deck, 

















In the Court of King’s Bench 
Dublin, Mr. Ransom, an engra- 
ver, brought an action against Mr. 
Fish, an inspector of the Bank, for 
false and malicious imprisonment. 
It appeared that Mr. Ransom had 
paid a one pound note of the Bank 
of England to a Mr. Mitchener ; 
but which the Bank detained as a 
forgery. Mr. Mitchener then ap- 
plied to Mr. Ransom for the amount, 
but was refused unless he produced 
the note. He was summoned to 
the Conscience Court, where Mr. 
Fish attended with the note; which 
Mr. Ransom having asked a sight 
of, he put it in his pocket and walk- 
ed away, and paid Mr. Mitchener 
his 20s. Mr. Fish then got bim 
imprisoned in Cold Bath Fields 
prison from the 23d to the 27th 
Jan. 1811, for having a note in his 
possession knowing it to be for- 
ged; and upon this the action was 
grounded. The note turned out 
after all to be genuine. The Chief 
Justice observed, that the act of 
committing a man under a capital 
charge, for the purpose of getting 
the note was very much to be re- 


probated. Damages for the plain- 
tiff £100. 
Sal prunelle, dissolved in the 


mouth, and swallowed, is a certain 
remedy for a sore throat, if not 
ulcerated. 





LIABILITY OF COACH PROPRIETORS. 

At Winchester Assizes, (England) 
Mr. Devereux, of Gosport, obtain- 
ed from Boyce & Co. coach pro- 
prietors, £500 damages, and £470 
expenses, having been thrown from 
a coach, and so much injured as to 
render the amputation of his leg 
necessary, in consequence of the 
30 
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vagaries of a restive horse, the 
proprietors knowing the animal’s 
disposition. No blame attached to 
the coachman. 





A merchant who was travelling 
a short time since on horseback, 
between Saumur and Tours, stop- 
ped at nightfall at an inn in a little 
village ; he ordered supper, and 
entered into conversation with two 
persons of respectable appearance, 
to whom he incautiously eapressed 
that his portmanteau was well lin- 
ed, On the following morning, be- 
fore it was perfectly light, he left 
the inn, and prceeded on bis jour- 
ney. He had not gone far before 
he was overtaken by his two com- 
panions of the preceding evening, 
who accosted him, and when they 
had proceeded to a very solitary 
place seized and offered him his 
choice, whether he would be stab- 
bed to death, or thrown into the 
river Loire. The merchnat pray- 
ed to them to spare his dife, but in 
vain, the robbers were determined, 
and he at length preferred the lat- 
ter alternative. The robbers 
bound him, and flung him into the 
river, where he soon disappeared, 
and the robbers carried off his horse 
and his money. In the mean time 
the merchant was not dead, he was 
borne along by the current, but 
he contrived to keep his head 
above water: and at length, as day 
advanced, he was discovered and 
dragged to shore ; when he warm- 
ed himself, and dried his clothes. 
Not far off was an inn. the master 
of it was at the door, and seeing a 
stranger in tears he inquired the 
cause. On hearing the merchant’s 


_ story, he doubted not that the rob- 





bers were two men who were at 
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that moment drinking in his house. 
The merchant recognized them.— 


The gend’armes were summoned, | 


and the robbers were seized at the 
very moment when, believing 
their victim at the bottom of the 
river, they were dividing their 
booty. Proceedings have been 
commenced against them. 

Mechanism is said to have reach- 
ed its climax; but, what have we 
at present equal to a show at Mr. 
Boverick’s, Watch-maker, New- 
Exchange, London, in 1785 ?— 
“« The entire furniture of a dining 
room, cloth laid, two figures at 
table, footman waiting, a card ta- 
ble that opened, with drawers, 
frame, and castors, looking-glass, 
two dozen of dishes, twenty dozen 
plates, thirty dozen spoons, twelve 
skeleton back chairs with claw 
feet—all contained in a cherry 
stone! !”” 





Original New-England Anecdote. 


_Riches may be entailed, and no- 
bility may become hereditary.— 
Wit and wisdom can never be made 
heirlooms. There are few names 
more respectable among the patri- 
archs of ‘Massachusetts than Go- 
vernor Dudley and Judge Sewall, 
yet the former had a daughter, 
who could scarce keep out of the 
fire and water, and the latter a 
son of equal abilities. The pru- 
dence of the old gentlemen inter- 
married these wiseacres. In due 
time after the marriage, Judge 
Sewall, then sitting at the council 
board in Boston, received a letter 
informing him that his daughter-in- 
law was delivered of a fine son; 
he communicated the billet to the 
Governor, who, after perusing it, 
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observed, with an arch severity, 
‘brother Sewall, I am thinking 
how we shall contrive to prevent 
this grandson of ours from being 
as great a fool as his father.” ‘I 
beileve,’’ retorted Judge Sewall, 
‘‘] believe, brother Dudley, we 
must not let him suck his mother.” 
—Galazxy. 


———$———— 


FROM THE TAUNTON COURIER. 
EXTRAORDINARY SENTENCE. 


William Hopwood was convicted, 
at the last Salisbury assizes [Eng- 
land,] of stealing a sack of oats, 
sentenced by judge Park to eigh- 
teen months’ imprisonment and 
hard lobour, but, immediately on 
the sentence being pronounced, he 
had the eflrontery (as the report 
says) to direct an impertinent ques- 
tion to his lordship, respecting the 
wages for his labour, which he 
wished to know how he was to re- 
cover. The learned judge instant- 
ly ordered his sentence not to be 
recorded, and altered it to seven 
years’ transportation! It appears 
from this statement, that although 
18 months’ imprisonment was con- 
sidered anadequate punishment for 
that transgression of the public 
law upon which the man was ar- 
raigned, yet, for the offence of 
making an impertinent remark to 
a judge, the criminality of which 
is nejther declared by statute, or 
otherwise recognised among indic- 
table delinquéncies, the offender 
was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation—a punishment so 
disproportionate to his offence as to 
cause an involuntary shudder upon 
every one who peruses the state- 
ment. 


From the London Courter. 
In our paper of yesterday we 
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gave a detail of a most dreadful 
assault, committed by a lunatic 
debtor in the King’s Bench prison, 
upon one of his fellow prisoners, 
by attempting to force a red-hot 
poker down his throat. The fol- 
lowing are additional particulars : 
About five o'clock on Tuesday 
evening, Thomas F. Gutter was 
brought to the prison by some she- 
riff’s officers, charged with four 
or five different suits; he had be- 
haved whilst in their charge very 
inconsistently, but .they imagined 
he was only pretending madness. 
Soon after their departure it was 
evident his malady was increasing, 
and he was ordered into a strong 
room, and another prisoner, named 
Steele, was placed with him in the 
room to take care of him, All the 
furniture of the room consisted of 
an old table and chair, a tea-board, 
and a heavy iron poker, which lat- 
ter was taken away by the officer 
from prudential motives, but again 
brought back by Steele, previous 
to their being locked in. Gunter 
put the poker tn the fire, and when 
it was quite red, he proposed to 
Steele to commit suicide, offering 
to become the first victim himself! 
The other, thinking he could not 
be serious, seemed to acquiesce ; 
upon which the lunatic suddenly 
seized the poker and put it in his 
mouth, by which he burnt his lips, 
his tongue and throat! Steele 
sprung to disarm him, upon which 
he attacked him most furiously with 
the poker, which he wanted to 
force into his mouth, and struck at 
him with two-handed sway, by 
which he broke his hat, and would 
in all probability have killed him, 
had he not warded the blows off 
with the chair. In his rage the 
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unfortunate man hurt himself se- 
verely, and broke several parts of 
the wall, and shivered the chair 
and the tea-board to pieces, so that 
when the people opened the door 
they found him exhausted and ap- 
parently dead. A regular keeper 
has been procured for him since, 
but it is not supposed that he will 
long trouble him. The other man, 
Steele, is out of danger. 





From the London Statesman—March 10. 
America’s rising Greatness. 

By looking over the newspapers 
of the three great sea-ports of A- 
merica, any man, without being a 
statesman, may discover the gi- 
gantic growth of that infant state 
in the new world; but if the politi- 
cian examines its treaties with the 
different powers it is connected 
with; he cannot but discover its 
wise and firm policy. Nothing can 
shake it in any one respect. Even 
with Great Britain it has so far 
gained its point with respect to the 
great article of the fisheries, that 
a middle-aged man may live to see 
the time when the Americans will 
inquire of us what business we have 
to fish on their shores and beds. In 
fact, our state is attenuating by ex- 
travagance and luxury, their’s is 
acquiring additional strength by 
temperance and economy. 

Sir W. Jones (’tis thought in the 
Muse Recall’d,) says— 


as the vast Atlantic deep, 
dome by viewless Genii shall be rais‘d; 
The walls of adamant, compact and steep, 
The portals with sky-tinctured gems 
emblaz’d. 


There, ona lofty throne shall Virtue stand, 
To herthe youth of Delaware shall kneel : 
And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the 


Bow, Tyrants, bow beneath th’ aveng- 
ing steel. 
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From the Salem Gazette. 


Cure for the Gout.—It is believed 
that those who are troubled with 
that exalted disorder, the Gout, 
many find a safe, if not an effectual 
remédy, in the following simple 
recipe. Having lately recommend- 
ed it to a friend who was severe- 
ly afflicted with this painful disor- 
der, the writer has the pleasure to 
state, that after a few applications, 
he was so far recovered as to at- 
tend to his usual avocations ; where- 
as before be tried this remedy, it 
was so painful as to deprive him of 
sleep for several nights. 

From the London Magazine. 

Dr. Stenhouse of Edinburgh, has 
adopted a method for the cure of 
the gout, no less important for its 
simplicity, than the almost instan- 
taneous success with which it is at- 
tended. The method is no more 
than holding the affecied part over 
hot or boiling water. Gout he con- 
siders as proceeding from obstruc- 
tion. By the action of steam the 
fibres are relaxed, or what is the 
same thing, the pressure of the 
common atmosphere is diminished 
and the cure of course follows.— 
To confirm this theory by facts, 
the doctor relates his practice up- 
on himself in two cases. He was 
first attacked in the hand; when 
the fit had acquired its last stage, 
both in pain and swelling, he held 
his hand over a common tureen full 
of boiling hot water. In a few 
minutes the pain abated, and in 25 
minutes entirely subsided : and, had 
it not been for the swelling he could 
have used his hand as well as if 
nothing had h ned. The second 
attack was in his foot, which he 
allowed to proceed for 44 hours. 


He then suspended it over a pail 
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nearly full of boiling water, and 
covered it with flannel. In the 
course of an hour he was free from 
pain, and walked about the room 
as usual. The Doctor observes, 
that in case his stomach or bowels 
shall be attacked, he will immerse 
his whole body in a hogshead of 
steam. He hasbeen in good health 
and free from gout ever since he 
tried these experiments though 
very near seventy This vapour 
bath ought to be repeated several 
times, even after the pain is remo- 
ved, in order to effect a radical cure. 
From the Delaware Gazette. 

Mr. Mitten—T he prevalence of 
colds at this time of the year, and 
especially the present season, in- 
duces me to offer to the public, 
through the medium of your useful 
paper, the following observations 
upon that common but too much 
neglected form of disease. The 
symptoms of a cold are universally 
proven to be chillness, pain in the 
head and back, oppression of the 
breast, sore throat, cough, &c. It 
is recommended by Dr. Robert 
Houston, of Chichester, on the first 
appearance of these symptoms, to 
bathe the feet in warm water for 
fifteen minutes, wipe them dry, 
draw on the stockings, aud imme- 
diately go to bed, and drink free of 
strong snake roottea. The results 
of this operation is a prettf irée 
sweat, which seldom fails to carry 
off the disease. Sinee I was in- 
formed of this plan by the Doc- 
tor. (about 12 months,) | have tried 
it several times myself, and recom- 
mended it to many others, with the 
most complete success. When we 
consider the violent consequences 
which often follow colds, together 











with the simplicity of the plan pro- 
posed, it is hoped these observa- 
tions will have their.proper effect. 
In a late conversation with that in- 
genious and successful practitioner 
above mentioned, he informed me, 
that in the lingering or forming 
stage of Typhus Fever, he had re- 
commended the above plan to some 
hundred patients without a single 
exception of its success. 1, my- 
self, can bear witness to the truth 
of it in several cases. By 
SHOCKING ACCIDENT. 

At Richmond, Va. where the 
birth-day of Washington was cele- 
brated by a parade of volunteer 
companies, public dinners, &c. on 
the firing of the evening salute, 
Col. Wm. Tatham, a man of mis- 
fortune, but of considerable infor- 
mation, known in London, in Wash- 
ington and in all parts of the union, 
for his skill in civil engineering, 
walked in front of the cannon, and 
before he was seen by the officer 
who gave the word of command, 
was blown to pieces by the explo- 
sion. 





NATIONAL DEBT. 
According to a Report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
by them laid before Congress in 
February last, the following dis- 
bursements were made out of the 
Treasury during the year 1818, 
on account of the principal and 


interest of the public debt: 
On account of the interests 

on the funded domestic 

debt, and reimbursement 

of the principal of the old 

6 and deferred stocks, . .7,365,061 38 
On account of the principal 

and interest of treavury 

notes, - . « « «9,348,287 40 


JWiscellaneous. 
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On account of the eran 6 
tion of the Louisiana stock, 4,750,598 40 





On ie t of the og 
o same e in 
Euope, ss... | 61s & 
On account of the purchase 
of the domestic debt, . . 274,867 92 
On account of certain parts 
of the domestic debt, . . 792 36 
o 
$21,596,783 6g 
From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 


April 14.—The following account 
of an uncommon day’s work, per- 
formed by Mr. Jesse Smith, a resi- 
dent of a neighboring town, we have 
from a gentleman of respectability 
who was a witness of the fact, with 
a request that we would give it an 
insertion. The public may there- 
fore rely upon the correctness of 
the statement : 

Mr. Jesse Smith, a very respect- 
able farmer in the neighborhood of 
this place, came 4 miles from home 
on foot in the morning, breakfasted 
with judge Russell at his usual hour, 
mowed for him (in a workmanlike 
manner) 4 acres and a quarter of 
pretty stout grass, a part of which 
was beaten down and lodged. Af- 
ter which he went a mile into the 
woods, felled and cut 4 sticks of tim- 
ber, 20 feet long, for the sleepers 
ofa house ; returned to the judge’s, 
scored and hewed the same timber 
fit for the builder’s use—and walk- 
ed from thence home, all within the 
same day and in good season, about 
sun-set. 

Mr. Smith has, more than once, 
cradled ten acres of heayy rye ina 
day, between sun-rise and sun-set. 

e has also tended alone, the 
burning of a lime kiln, five nights 
and six days without sleeping a mo- 
ment, and without any material in- 
jury to his health. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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They may rail at this Life. 
BY T. MOORE. 


They may rail at this life—from the hour | began it 
I’ve found a life full of kindness and bliss ; 

And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 

As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptured I[ see, 

They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In Mercury’s star, where each moment can bring them 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high, 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to sing them, 
They’ve none, even there more enamour’d than I. 
And as long as this harp can be wakened to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be 
They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In the star of the west, by whose shadowy splendor, 
At twilight so often we’ve roam’d through the dew, 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you ; 
But, though they were even more bright than the green 
Of that isle they inhabit in the heaven-blue sea, 
As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 
Why this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation 
- Whose sunshine and smiles must be equally rare ; 
Did. they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 


Heaven knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 


Oh! think what a world we should have.of it here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s cold comfortiess Sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 


TO AN OLD PEN. 
Alas! poor pen thy breath is spent ; 

With age and labour thou art bent,— 
The length of service proving : 











































































Poetry. 


A literary vet’ran thou— 
A second Withrington, I vow, 
Upon thy stumps still moveing ! 


The day I can remember still, 

When first a green and youthtul quill, 
Of a poor Jew I bought thee ; 

But when thy tongue was neatly slit, 

And shaved thy sides, for writing fit, 
A shapely pen 1 thought the.e 


What seas of ink since thou’st spill’d, 
What continents of foolscap fill’d, 
With crotchets of the brain! 
But now thy days draw near their end, 
And thou can’st never hope old friend, 
To do the like again. 


Yet comfort take, and as the knife 

Shortens thy slender thread of life, 
Reflect with satisfaction, 

That tho’ thy master wanted wealth, 

He never bade thee e’en by’stealth, 
Become the tool of faction. 


Of pens, or penmen, think how few 
Their life’s past labours can review 
Without a parting sigh : rs 
Be this thy boast, that tho’ grown old, 
You never wrote for filthy gold, 
A libel or a lie! 


Thy worst of literary crimes 
Has been to scribble doggrel rhymes, 
With little or no reason. 
In courts of Conscience this must be 
A crime of very low degree,— 
A trespass, not a treason. 


The green spot that blooms on the desert of Life. 


O’er the desert of life where you vainly pursu’d, 

Those phéhtome of hope which their promise disown, 
Have you e’re met some spirit divinely endu’d 

That so kindly could say, You dont suffer alone ? 
And however your fate may have smil’d or have frown’d, 
Will she design still to share as the friend and the wife ° 




































Poetry. 


Then make her the pulse of your heart, for you’ve found 
The green spot that blooms o’er the desert of life. 


Does she love te recal the past moments so dear, 
When the sweet pledge of faith was confidingly giv’n, 
When the lip spoke ip voice of affection sincere, 
And the vow was exchang’d and recorded in heav’n? 
Does she wish to unbind what already was bound, 
And draw closer the claim of the friend and the wife ? 
Then make, &c. 





The late Counsellor Curran,pezceiving his approaching disslolution, hand. 
ed to Lady Faulkner, the following melancholy impromptu. He liv- 
ed but a few hours afterwards. 


For welcome warm, for greeting kind, 
It’s present thanks the tongue can tell ; 

But soon the heart no tongue may find, 
Then thank thee with—a sad farewell. 





FROM THE TRUE AMERICAN. 


I’m one of the number who deem it no sin 
For Youth to be cheerful and gay ; 

To act from the impulse of fire within, 
And clothe in the colours of May. 


Would Nature ethereal spirits have given, 
If we might not indulge and enjoy them ? 

Or stamped her rich hues on earth, ocean and heaven, 
But for us to admire and employ them ? 


Yet Reason should always set bounds to our mirth ; 
Reflection succeed recreation ; 

And dress should to vanity never give birth, 
Whatever our age or our station. 


The Heart pure and spotless in spring-time ef youth, 
Most lengthens its lightness and gladness ; 

The mind that’s well-stored with the treasures of truth, 
Best combats age, sickness, and sgdness. 

A SIMILE. 

Say, what’s most like a brace of lawyers ? 

Nothing so much as two stout sawyers ; 

Which ever side they pull or thrust, 

From sever’d b/ own comes the dust ! 


Prixtep By M‘DUFFEE & FARRAND, No. 1 Murray-st. New-York. 











